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BILLY BARTON 


Volume XIII Sometimes, it seems as if a machine gun plays Number 11 
y on the top of the fence. 


(See Sport) 











C 
JOHNSTON & MURPHY 


hoe or eNen, 


Abreast of new world proyress, yet adher- 
ing to the best of tradition, Johnston & 
Murphy sets the pace for the American 
gentleman in the shoe mode. It offers with 
pride the latest development of shoe crafts- 
manship, a new shoe, modeled to modern 


lines ...the Croydon. 








Se 


San Diego, 
California 


= 


Common nn tne eurnkeseeeRrenanee®* 


The Croydon Oxford, Style No. 315 ~ 

A smart, English type walking oxford \in Russia Calf, 

with Gold Spot Spartan Sole. Sold by a leading dealer 
near you. Ask for style booklet. 
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| that charmed the hings of Seance the 
amigas F7R 


The world’s great artists are Victor artists—ELMAN STRING QUARTET, FLONZALEY QUARTET, BUDAPEST 
STRING QUARTET, PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER STRING SIMFONIETTA a a oe a ee 


PorcELAIN ladies in patterned 
silks. Powdered perukes and peri- 
wigs. Across the gleaming floor, 
the court musicians are playing. 
A harp, a ’cello, a flute, a violin. 
The Haydn D Major Quartet. 


Charming ... intimate... 


PU ae ee 


Be 


me 


exquisite. 


Great composers of all time have 


eg 


lavished their genius on chamber- 


music. This lovely old art-form 


has lost none of its peculiar charm. 


F 
4 


You can hear chamber-music 


eae 


played by the foremost artists én 
your own home, through the 
Orthophonic Victrola. Precisely 


as you would have heard it in 


Fe ae 


the days of the Bourbon kings. 

The new Victrolas are beautiful 
—in appearance and in perform- 
ance. The home that does not have 
one of these great instruments 
is missing much, without ques- 
tion. Victor Talking Machine Co., 


Camden, N. J. 


—_—= 


The Automatic Orthophonic 





=— 


“MLS MASTERS VOICE” 





Model Ten-thirty-five. The Automatic 
Orthophonic Victrola that changes its 
own records, List price, $365. 




















A 7 a.m. headache 
and an 8 oclock smile 


NY morning you arise feeling tired, 

dull and logy, go directly to the 

bathroom shelf and take down your 
bottle of Sal Hepatica ! 

Whisk 14 a tablespoonful into a 
glass of clear, pure water and drink the 
sparkling resultant. Sal Hepatica works 
promptly and by its aid many a 7 a.m. 


headache can be turned into an 8 
o'clock smile. 

For the Saline method—with Sal 
Hepatica—not only banishes constipa- 
tion promptly, but it is excellent for 
headaches, colds and many common ills 
of life. For more than any other laxative, 
it cleans the blood stream, neutralizes 
acidity and rids the body of the noxious 


poisons of waste. It leaves you feeling 
fit and fine all day long! 


al Hepatica 


30c, 60c, and $1.20 


At your druggist’s 





“Oh, baby, I do 
feel GRAND!” 











That’s the benefit of salines like Sal 
Hepatica. Every year, physicians—here 
as well as in Europe—send their patients 
to the famous spas of the continent to | 
regain their health by drinking the 
saline waters. 


Constipation . . . self-poisoning . . . 


headaches . . . colds . . . rheumatism 


. . . digestion irregularities . . . all the 
long train of ills that come when the 
system is not functioning properly are 
greatly relieved by the saline method. 





Go to your doctor to learn more of 
the actual “why” and “how” of the 
saline way to health. Ask him about 


Sal Hepatica. Buy a bottle of it at 
your druggist’s. And when you wake 
up again feeling unrested and upset . . . 
take Sal Hepatica in your before-break- 
fast glass of water. It is prompt in its 


action... speedy in its result. You'll 
feel better the whole day long. 


BristoLt-Myers Co. 
Dept. C39, 71 West St., New York. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
more fully the benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 
Address 
City. 
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LETTERS 


Lindbergh on Banking 
Sirs: 

Thanks for recalling to the public the attitude 
of Charles A. Lindbergh Sr. (my father) upon 
banking law. He was opposed to the system 
which has fostered the present great concentra- 
tion of wealth in the hands of a small per cent 
of the population. According to the figures of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 1% of the people 
own 59% of the wealth, 13% own 90% and 
87% own 10%. Half the national income re- 
turns to capital. 

During the last few years bank failures have 
become common, the number mounting into the 
hundreds in Minnesota alone. I am _ familiar 
with homes where after a lifetime of hard 
work, people are forced to live on the small 
allowance available from the poor fund. I know 
mothers who are supporting several children on 
a sum of $15 or $20 a month from the same 
fund. I know how they are housed and clothed 
and what rents they pay, but imagination balks 
when confronted with how they keep warm and 
what they eat. 

We do need a revision of the banking laws 
and we also need a revision of what constitutes 
general prosperity. 

: ~ 
Eva A. LInDBERGH CHRISTIE 
Red Lake Falls, Minn. 





—_o>— 
No Speechmaker 
Sirs: 
The following account is of an incident which 
occurred . . . on board the U.S.S. Texas, Flag- 


ship. It was reported from Balboa, Canal Zone 
on Feb. 9. : 

“Every week on the Texas is full of interest- 
ing activities and almost every week brings 
some unusually important visitor. During the 
past 12 months three Presidents, a large number 
of cabinet members and foreign diplomats have 
visited the Texas. Just about sunset last Wed 
nesday, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, the famous 
Flying Colonel, came aboard. The Colonel had 
dinner with Admiral Wiley, Commander-in-chief 
of the U.S. Fleet, and after dinner attended the 
movies. When the Colonel appeared at the movies 
‘All Hands’ gave him a good hand. The Colonel 
waved his hand but begged off when asked to 
make a speech, saying ‘I am not much of a 
speech maker.’ We were all honored and pleased 
to have this splendid young man on board.” 


M. M. WitHRow 


6> 


Lexington, Va. 








Noble Cyrano 
Sirs: 

In your issue for March 4, you say, “Walter 
Hampden, whose heart is on nobler things, of- 
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Soft foods harm the gums but 


Ipana and massage bring 
them back to health 


UST steal a glance, to the left or right, 

next time you sit down to dinner! 
Delicious this modern food may be. . 
but how much chewing does it need? 


Day after day you eat the soft fare 
of civilization. Your gums are robbed 
of their needed work and exercise. Is 
it any wonder that they become soft 
and tender... that they bleed easily 

.. that ‘pink tooth brush” comes, 


with its warning of worse trouble ahead? 


How Ipana and massage defeat 
“pink tooth brush” 


Fortunately, dentists have found a way 
to check the alarming spread of gum 
troubles. Massage the gums, they say, 
twice daily, For massage stirs the cir- 


TIME 


f < This food without fibre 


2 ‘These gums without work/ 


culation of blood within the gum walls, 
sweeping away impurities, toning the 
tiny cells and building the tissues back 
to firm and hardy health. 


And even better thian massage alone _ 


is massage with Ipana Tooth Paste. For 
Ipana has a special ingredient—ziratol 


—a hemostatic and antiseptic widely . 


used in the practice of dentistry. Its 


presence gives Ipana the power to tone 
and invigorate the depleted tissues, re- 
storing the gums to their normal firm- 
ness of texture. 


After you clean your teeth with 
Ipana, simply squeeze out some more 
of this delicious dentifrice and brush 
your gums with it gently. This gentle 





frictionizing makes your gums fir. 
rosy—more resistant to disease and i 


fection—better guardians of the healt: 
and beauty of your teeth. 


Make a full month’s test of Ipana 
The coupon offers you a ten-day trial 
tube of Ipana. Ten days willamply dem- 


onstrate Ipana’s superb cleaning power, 


its delicious taste. But it can only start 
the work of restoring gums to health. 
So get a full-size tube of Ipana—enough 
for 100 brushings. 

Clean your teeth, massage your gums, 
with Ipana, twice a day, for one full 


month, and learn the double joy of 
sparkling teeth and firm, healthy gums. 


LA r r 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-39 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly.send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a rwo-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


\ et Tee LTE Pe Pee eer oe er ee 
Address Se See en ee 
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sre Smartest Street 


on Earth 


at the end of 
the longest sansgplank 









The mode that doesn’t begin on 
the rue de la Paix, or near it... 
isn’t a mode . «. it’s a costly mis- 
take. «» The woman who doesn’t 
adore the thought of buying 
clothes there, and glittering trifles 
on the rue de Rivoli... isn’t a 
woman...she’s a misnomer in 
petticoats, -:- All the sleek long- 
nosed cars inEurope,all the racing 
greyhounds that cut a blue-green 
swathe across the Atlantic are 
drawn by the irresistible pull of 
those little jewel-box shops! -:-But 
the smartest of the women and 
the wisest of the men are taking 
the “France’’, the “Paris” or the 
“Ile de France”, those Weekly 
Express Liners that carry them to 
Paris by the quickest, easiest, gay- 
est, pleasantest route. -:- The men 
know they won’t find a bore in the 
smoking room, a bounder at din- 
ner or a menu less than perfect. 
- Five days in Paris-afloat, a call 
at Plymouth for London, then 
dock at Le Havre where the boat- 
train waits... three hours to the 
rue de la Paix! 


e drench Lure e 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City. 











TIME 


fered Rostand’s sentimental hero to the senti- 
mental U. S. Public.’ Allow me to say that there 
is no nobler thing than Cyrano. 
Wa. Lyon PHELPS 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 








Time Advts. 
Sirs: 

Recently I made a bet with a friend of mine 
that Time had made the greatest advertising 
progress of any magazine in the U. S. during the 
past year. 

Will you tell me if I am mistaken in saying 
that Time made the largest increase last year of 
any U. S. publication? I’ve got $100 or theatre 
and dinner for six on this... . 

T. Grecory Mason 

Boston, Mass. 

Subscriber Mason wins, if he shrewdly 
bet on pages, not lines of advertising. 
TIME’s increase in lineage for 1928 was a 
little better than 20%, in number of pages 
a larger increase than any other U. S. mag- 
azine. In number of lines, Colliers, having 
a larger page, beat Time by a small 
margin. During January and February of 
1929, T1rMe’s lineage increased about 75% 
over 1928.—Eb. 


What Smith Did 
Sirs: 

I am surprised and disgusted with Time. You 
tell all about what Boris, the big Serb, did on 
March 4, but not one word do you give about 
the other man who if half a million votes had 
been on the other side of the fence would have 
been the big show on March 4.... 

What was Al Smith doing while Hoover was 
swearing in? You call yourself a News-Magazine! 
You had better get a new nose for news. If you 
keep on like this you can either cancel my sub- 
scription or take me on as an editor. 

PARKER H. Rose 








—— 


Passaic, N. J. 

On March 4, Alfred Emanuel Smith 
stayed in bed till 10 a. m. at West Palm 
Beach, Fla. Cornered by newsgatherers he 
said, “Well, I'd forgotten the date. It is 
really March 4 now, isn’t it? No, I don’t 
think I shall tune in. What I want to do 
is shoot some golf.” 

Asked if he had sent a message to Mr. 
Hoover, he answered, “Why should I 
bother him to read a telegram from me? 
I called on him a while ago personally and 
gave him my good wishes.” 

Out on the golf course while the inaugu- 
ration was going on he ejaculated, “This is 
the life!”—Eb. 





— 
Blue Butter, A’Stutter 
Sirs: 

It’s a nose, it’s a Nose, it’s a NOSE! 

For long and long and longer than long or 
longer, three biscuits small not tall but small, 
I held and yelled and held the notion not na- 
tionally, but notionally that Gertrude Stein, the 
Stein of Steins, not a beer stein, perhaps a hol- 
stein, was not real, unreal, really. 

Now you tell me, I tell you you tell me, this 
queen of literary loobies, lowns, hoddy-noddies 
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and gowks, is actually, factually, crackedually 
a person alive, a doughty person alive, and her 
picture, structure, you publish. 

Blue butter, a’stutter, a’flutter, no mutter, no 
matter, no clatter, that picture, that stricture 
gives rise, not wisely but unwisely, to the crack, 
to the smack, fee-fi-fo-flack, It’s a nose, it’s a 
Nose, it’s a NOSE! 

For which, hitch, ditch, bitch, snitch and kitch, 
kitchy-koo, cranks will give thanks, thankfully 
thanks will be given by cranks, to you, toodle-oo, 
pooh. 


Post-Enquirer Tom LENNON 


Oakland, Calif. 
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Form Admirers 
Sirs: 
In Time, Feb. 25, I read Henry J. 
letter, headed “Admires own Form.” 
Later in a newspaper I read the following: 
1st Flapper—1 believe my vanity is getting 
the best of me. 
2nd Flapper—Why? 
Ist Flapper—Because I’m 
before a mirror. 
_ 2nd Flapper—That is not vanity, that’s 
imagination, 
You might call this a coincident. 


A. M. OMDAHL 


Weeks’ 


always standing 


Jamestown, N. Dak. 
Ticket for Weeks 2 


Sirs: 

Henry J. Weeks, Feb. 25, admires own form, 
calls France, Germany, Great Britain “real 
nations” and us “culls,” 

But he is not all wet. I actually am a 


“meddling Methodist.” For instance, I would 
like to call his attention to the healthy growth 
of Christianity and compare it with the present 
condition of the erstwhile bloody amphitheatres 
of the Old Romans and the rotten civilization 
(?) which supported them. 

The sunset over the hills of Valley Forge 
this afternoon was by far more beautiful than 
the combined charms of “Zig’s’” gallery or per- 
haps even Hank himself. 

Personally I’d like to head a subscription list 
of us culls to buy a ticket to Europe, permitting 
Mr. Weeks to enjoy the rest of his life in a real 
nation. 

V. M. MitTLeFeEHLDT 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Do other “culls” wish to subscribe with 
Cull Mittlefehldt to deport Henry J. 
Weeks? Would Henry J. Weeks accept a 
ticket >—Ep. 


Ex-Buck 
Sirs: 

If the ex-Y-Tycoons; real, semi and pseudo, 
say they gave away 26 million francs and won 
the war, that’s that. All you ex-bucks who be- 
lieve it, stand on your head. 

I neither recollect nor have I ever heard of 


——o—_—_. 
Y 





any buck who ever received, gratis, anything 
from the Y except - . He got lots of 
that. In fact he has heard this brand of F. S. 


Edmonds and F. H. Jamison over-seas and ever 
since. Same old songs of self-pity and sacrifice, 
patting their selves on the back because they 
have records to show they spent two dollars on 
a soldier. Compiling the records was clever and 
their other stories are as interesting as Hans C. 
Andersen’s but, like the latter’s, was meant for 
children. 

Why study mass-psychology to find out why 


*Obscenity deleted. 


The Weekly March of Salient Fact 


Roy E. Larsen, CircuLation Mer., TIME, Ine. 


2500 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and send me a 


bill ($5.00). 








el 
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$25,000 WORTH OF SKE BEARINGS 
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Bearings, Bearings 
and More Bearings— 


But ALL are 


HE fibres of the great northern spruce flow 

day after day in a thick milk-white stream 
of pulp over screens, onto finely meshed wires 
and through heavy presses that extract tons of 
water from the soggy mass, 

A web of paper at the rate of 120 tons per 
day, almost 20 feet wide, miraculously begins 
to flow before your eyes and then passes about 
1,000 feet per minute into the Minton Vacuum 
Dryer, where it is dried under a high vacuum. 

And at practically every point where a wheel 
or roller turns, there’s an &)[G{F Ball or Roller 


ARE IN THIS MINTON VACUUM DRYER 


The Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry in 1928 
awarded one of its first two gold 
medals to Mr. Ogden Minton, in- 
ventor and designer of this ma- 
chine, which is acclaimed to be the 
outstanding mechanical develop- 
ment in the Paper Industry for the 
Jast sixty years. 





Bearing reducing friction, eliminating power 
waste and minimizing the possibility of ex- 
pensive shut-downs. Few industries know the 
worth of a quality bearing better than that which 
produces the world’s paper. In the great vacuum 
dryer shown on this page there are one hun- 
dred and fifty-two heavy duty SiSS/P Bearings 
that cost $25,000! And yet its designer, with a 
full appreciation of the fact that “nothing is 
apt to cost so much as a bearing that cost so 
little,” KNOWS that even THAT price is not 
too much to pay for DEPENDABILITY. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


2216 


“THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD’ 








TIME 


Our 


Favorite Stock 


THE logical place to seek a sensationally profitable stock 
is in those industries that are active. There have been no 
sensations in the Cotton or Rubber industries as compared 


with: 


Electric B. & S. x in the Power Group 


Nash Motors x * in the Motor Group 
Dupont * x in the Chemical Group 
Radio x * in the Amusement Group 


In measuring forty industries scientifically we were able to say 
this of one: “The long pull outlook is distinctly upward and will re- 


main so throughout the next three or four years. This group should 
be the most brilliant at the top of the next general market cycle.” 


Naturally we have a favorite stock in this romantic 
industry. We first recommended it in June (and five 


times since). It has thereupon lifted in price so that if 
you had bought 50 shares at each recommendation, 
you would have (figuring its recent high) a profit of 


$28,000 on a 50% 


margin investment of $30,000. 


Strange as it may seem to say so, this favorite of ours 
has not really begun to move in the manner of Gen- 


eral Electric, Dupont or the few other stocks which 


advanced so many 


hundreds of points more, after 


everyone thought * * surely enough had been done. 


BUT WE STILL SAY 


that the greatest advance is yet ahead for this stock. It is natu- 
rally not an obscure stock. It is actively traded in on the New York 


Stock Exchange where it has been listed nearly ten years, so large 
that it recently spent 50 millions without recourse to borrowing. 


IT CAN BE BOUGHT 


around current levels. It can be bought higher or lower, all with 


the assurance that it is yet to enjoy an advance which will rank it 
as another marvel like Electric Bond and Share. 


THEREFORE:— 


we ask you to send in the coupon. 
Then WITHOUT OBLIGATION we 
will send BULLETIN 2908 which 


contains a complete analysis of this 
OUR FAVORITE STOCK. 


TitmaNiSurvey 


25 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the analysis 
of your favorite stock in BULLETIN 2908 
without cost. 


Name 
Street 


City - 


YOUR INQUIRY WILL NEVER 
BRING A SALESMAN 
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the Y charged six francs for cigarettes when 
the army canteen across the street charged five? 
At Montfalcon they even charged a wounded 
man (stretcher case) for cigarettes and by God 
he had to pay before he got them—correction, a 
shavetail did the paying; the buck didn’t have 
any pants. 

F, Palmer and the Inspector-General know 
which side their bread is buttered on and the 
A. E. F. buck private knows his Y. And to those 
of you who know neither I’ll leave the final 
verdict. 

BaRNEY HOLLIs 
An ex-3rd Div. buck private 
Detroit, Mich. 


Let the Buck v. Y controversy now 
cease. TIME will publish no more letters 
thereanent. The score of letters thus far 
published is: anti-Y, 2; pro-Y, 2. No 
“final verdict” will ever satisfy both Ys 
and Bucks.—Eb. 

——©— 
Blameless Blaine 
Sirs: 

In the issue of Time of Jan. 28, there is this 
with reference to the ratification by the U. S. 
Senate of the Kellogg Treaty: 

“The Senate passed the treaty with but one 
opposing vote, that of Senator John J. Blaine, 
Progressive Republican of Wisconsin. Two days 
later he was soundly rebuked by the Wisconsin 
legislature.” This last statement is false. The 
Wisconsin Legislature did nothing of the kind. 
True, a resolution was introduced in the Wis- 
consin Senate to that effect. But reference to 
pages 193-194 of the Senate journal, herewith 
enclosed, will show that when the resolution came 
up for consideration, it was killed by a unani- 
mous vote, including the vote of the Senator who 
introduced the resolution. .. . 

JoHN E. CasHMAN 
Senator 1st Wisconsin District 
Washington, D. C. 
—©>—- 
Moses, Noah & Wilson 


Sirs: 

You were unduly prejudiced during the cam- 
paign. I hope you say something favorable about 
Hoover next week. Like Paul, the Happy War- 
rior perhaps fought a good fight, kept his faith, 
but he surely finished his course. Let’s hope 
there is laid up for him a crown of righteousness. 

When St. Peter introduced Moses and Noah 
to the late arrival “who made the world safe 
for democracy,” Wilson said: “When I look down 
upon the world I see hosts of Hooverites and 
Critics everywhere vigorously voicing their loss 
of faith in democracy and the democratic party 
in particular.” 

Moses, who saved the Chosen People, said: 
“Woodrow, when you are as old as I you will 
not worry about democrats any more than I do 
about the Klu Klux Klan.” 

“But look what they are doing to my jour- 
teen points.” 

“Yes, but think what they have done to my 
ten commandments.” 

Noah stroked his patriarchal beard thought- 
fully: “Woodrow, if you were to live on earth 
again and there was another big flood what five 
democrats would you take into the Ark?” 

Wilson replied: “I would not save Al Smith 
or Raskob; in fact I think I would let them 


all drown.” 
O. C. SELL 


Niles, Mich. 

(“No mean city’’) 

Let Raconteur Sell, or any person, state 
wherein TIME was “prejudiced during the 
campaign.”’—Ep. 

eee SEOs 


Ives, Luboschez, Sheppard 


Sirs: 

The statement on p. 56 of Time for Feb. 25 
that the Progress Medal of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society has been awarded to only two 
U. S. citizens is not correct. 

In 1003 the Progress Medal was awarded to 
F. E. Ives of Philadelphia for his work in three- 
color photography; and in 1923, to N. E. Lubos- 
chez, who, although he was living in England 
at the time, was an American citizen. If these 
names are added to those of Alfred Stieglitz and 
George Eastman, it has thus been awarded to 
four American citizens. In addition to these, 10 
1928 the medal was awarded to Dr. S. E. Shep- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Lupton Laboratory 
Every Lupton Product is sub- 
jected to the most searching me. 
chanical tests. Illustrated is the 
machine which determines the 
strength and wearing qualities 
of the Pond Operating Device, 
used to raise and lower the 
Pond Continuous Windows, a 
unit in the Lupton industrial 

window-system. 


LoP ron 


A GREAT ENGINEERING ORCANIZATION SPECIALIZING 
IN FINE FABRICATED STEEL 


‘To THOSE acquainted with Philadel- 
phia industries, the name Lupton 


calls to mind a huge manufacturing 
plant, extending over some eleven 
acres of land, where steel, in a thou- 


sand designs, is fashioned to meet 
the needs of business and social life. 


In New England, in the middle- 
west, in the south, on the coast, in 
every city of size in the nation the 
name Lupton is synonymous with 


towering office buildings, famous 
hotels, impressive banks and clubs, 


great libraries, modern hospitals, 


attractive apartments and homes 
equipped with Lupton Steel Win- 
dows in one or another of their 
many perfected forms. 

In the great industrial centers, 
among mills, factories, foundries, 


the name Lupton is associated with 
the famous Lupton industrial win- 
dow system; recognized generally 
as having revolutionized factory ar- 
chitecture, reduced labor turnover 





Lupton Casements heighten the decorative 
charm of this room in the residence of 
Dr. A. S. Henderson, Huntington, L.I. Ren- 
wick, Aspinwall and Tucker, Architects. 


and multiplied production and 
profits for American manufacturers, 

In thousands of retail stores, 
automobile service stations, textile 
mills and other industrial estab- 
lishments, the name Lupton means 
quality steel shelving for storage 
and merchandise display. 


Among architects, builders, con- 
tractors, industrial engineers and 
manufacturers, it means not alone 
fabricated steel of superior work- 
manship; but an engineering ser- 
vice which guarantees the perfect 
planning, perfect installation and 
final satisfaction of every Lupton 
undertaking. It is a service avail- 
able without charge to any respon- 
sible. business. 

Within our own organization, the 
Lupton label expresses the ideal of 
our conception of business honor. 
Because it must stand before the 
world as our common signature, it 


has become a constant challenge to 
our craftsmanship—a pledge of 
sincerity to build always in the 
interest of the users of Lupton 
Products. 

Davip Lupron’s Sons COMPANY, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Lupton Pivoted Steel Windows turn walls 

into daylight at the plant of the Gardner 

Governor Co., Quincy, Ill. Architects: 
Frank D. Chase, Inc. 


Lupton Steel Shelving used in a storeroom 
of John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, N. J. 





TIME 


Two 





PLANTS 


will show increased earnings in 1929 








The remarkable management of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is reflected in the 1928 statement of earn- 
ings: Gross revenues lower than for any year since 
1924; net operating income at a new high peak 
. «+ per-share earnings the largest since 1916.” 


—Daily Press, February 8th. 


agree nese management, indeed! 
Yet due vigilance in purchasing 
alone may make the difference between 
a gain and a loss in net earnings. 


In 1924 one concern, believed to be the 
largest single-plant user of oxygen gas, 
was presented with a new plan for the 
purchase of that commodity. The plan 
was developed by the Kentucky Oxygen- 
Hydrogen Company, which since 1925 
has supplied this plant with all of its 


oxygen requirements. 
During the calendar year 1928 the 


consuming company purchased 25% 
more oxygen than in 1924. Yet their 
oxygen bill for 1928 was approximately 


$34,000 less than in 1924. 


This administrative type of contract has 
since been made available to all of the 
large-volume customers of the Kentucky 
Oxygen-Hydrogen Company, and all re- 
port substantial savings over any previ- 


ous contract. 


Now the corporation is prepared to nego- 
tiate administrative contracts with any 
large consumer anywhere. Correspon- 
dence is invited from two plants using 
4,000,000 feet or more of oxygen annu- 
ally. These two companies can effect 
economies that will appear in the 1929 
earning statement as added net profit. 


You will deal only with principals. 
Address correspondence to: 


WALTER GIRDLER, President 


KENTUCKY OXYGEN-HYDROGEN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE 
Nashville 


Subsidiaries 


STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


of Alabama, Incorporated Incorporated 
THE HELIUM COMPANY 
Incorporated 


(The Only Commercial Helium Plant in the World) 


VOGT PROCESSES 


COMPRESSED ACETYLENE CO. 


Incorporated 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Honor of a Call 


“It seems that the whole press of the 
United States has given me the honor of 
a call this morning,” said the President 
to about 100 newspapermen who trooped 
into his office. 

It was a momentous sentence—because 
it appeared in direct quotation in every 
newspaper of the country on the follow- 
ing morning. It was the first time in years 
that the public has been permitted to learn 
the actual words of a President—other 
than such as have appeared in _ public 
speeches, official messages and uncon- 
firmed rumors—since the practice of hold- 
ing official press conferences was begun 
by President Wilson. 

What Mr. Hoover told the press was 
that in general he would continue the 
arrangements made by President Coolidge: 
1) that correspondents might submit ques- 
tions in writing; 2) that he would answer 
such of those questions as he saw fit; 3) 
that sometimes he would give correspond- 
ents information not to be quoted in order 
to explain his attitudes. 

But Mr. Hoover added: “I am anxious 
to clear up the twilight zone, as far as 
we can between authoritative and quotable 
material, on one hand, and such material 
as I am able to give from time to time 
for purely background purposes on the 
other.” 

As a token that he would allow certain 
of his remarks to be quoted, he gave per- 
mission to quote his remarks on quotation. 

Other events of Mr. Hoover’s first week 
in office: 

@ Word came from Helsingfors, Finland, 
that Mr. Hoover would be presented with 
the hide of an especially beautiful and 
monstrous brown bear shot in Finnish 
Lapland on his inauguration day. 

@ Mr. Hoover’s first caller was Dr. Hu- 
bert Work, Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, his second was Sec- 
retary Frank B. Kellogg who came to 
discuss the problems presented by the 
Mexican revolution. After this meeting 
the President announced his intention of 
allowing the present Mexican Arms em- 
bargo (permitting the recognized Mexican 
Government and no one else to import 
arms from the U. S.) to stand. 

q@ After his official visitors President 
Hoover received 2,900 persons, including 
delegations from Iowa, Texas, Illinois, 
California, New Jersey. He gave each a 
new handshake which he has devised, one 
full clash of the hand at arm’s length, 
quite different from the little jerk he gave 
hands during the campaign. He posed for 
photographs with several groups, for an 
artist, for sound movies. 

@ The Hoovers dispensed with certain 


aides and attendants. The President an- 
nounced that he would have but one 
medical advisor (Lieut. Commander Joel 
T. Boone), instead of the customary two. 
The First Lady dispensed with Secret Serv- 
ice men. Mrs. Harding was the first lady 
to have Secret Service protection; Mrs. 
Coolidge continued the usage. 

@ The President did not comment pub- 
licly on a cartoon by Rollin Kirby (New 
York World) depicting him as St. George 
holding a seven-foot sword and attacking 
the dragon of bootleg rum. The giant 
sword was held in his left hand. As every 
good journalist knows, Mr. Hoover is 
neither left-handed nor ambidexterous. 

@, On his second day in office Mr. Hoover 
received 809 callers and decided that after 
the first rush was over he would probably 
eschew noontime receptions. Among those 
received were Chief Spotted Crow of the 
Sioux tribe, three squaws in paint and 
feathers, and a five-months-old papoose 
named Lena Lou White House, whom the 
President blessed. 

@ The President issued a proclamation 
calling the 71st Congress into extraordi- 
nary session on April 15 in order to con- 
sider legislation for agricultural relief and 
“limited changes of the tariff’ (see p. 11). 
@ For the first time in many years a cra- 
dle was set up in the White House. It 
accommodates Herbert Hoover III, the 
President’s grandson. Master Herbert’s 
three-year-old sister, Peggy Ann, is also 
in residence there. 

q@ Four new Pierce Arrows, a Packard, 
and a Lincoln, each bearing the seal of 
the U. S., were delivered at the White 
House. Cars used by President Coolidge 
were retired. 

@ Mrs. Hoover, accompanied by her sis- 
ter Mrs. J. H. Large, the President’s sister 


Mrs. May Leavitt, and Mr. Hoover’s: 


uncle, W. D. Henry, appeared in a stage 
box at Poli’s Theatre for an afternoon 
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concert, the last of a series given by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra led by Sergei 
Koussevitzky. The program opened with 
“America” by Ernest Bloch. 

@ Concerned about affairs on the Mexi- 
can border (see p. 27), the President sum- 
moned Maj. Gen. Summerall, Army Chief 
of Staff, and later Secretaries Kellogg and 
Good and Senator Borah, for an evening 
conference. 

@ President Hoover’s first cabinet meet- 
ing assembled eleven men besides himself. 
The eleventh was Vice President Curtis 
who will attend Cabinet meetings as; did 
Calvin Coolidge when Vice President. 
Most of the new members were somewhat 
self conscious when they appeared. Walter 
F. Brown the Postmaster General came in 
breezily having been a friend of President 
Harding’s and a former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Vice President Cur- 
tis was as much at his ease as anyone, 
was greeted familiarly by all. Of the 
old Cabinet members, Secretary Mellon 
slipped in by a side door as usual, Secre- 
tary Davis came in his amiable way, and 
Secretary Kellogg appeared preoccupied 
carrying a brown paper parcel holding 
documents about the Mexican situation, 
in discussing which an hour and a half 
was spent. 

@ The President made clear that his Pro- 
hibition Investigating Commission is to 
consider how best to enforce the law, not 
whether it should be repealed. He said in 
answer to press questioners: “It [the 
Commission] is intended to cover the en- 
tire question of law enforcement and or- 
ganization of justice.” The President also 
announced that he would probably not 
oust many officeholders, probably only 
20 or 30 all told. 

@ After four nights in the bed provided 
at the White House for Presidential slum- 
ber, Mr. Hoover ordered his own bed to 
be brought from his S Street house. 


onnmndliiemarc 
The Price 


In the first week of their retirement Mr. 
and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge each had an 
article published in current magazines. Mr. 
Coolidge’s article appeared in the Cos- 
mopolitan after elaborately secret prepara- 
tion (see p. 46). It was called “On Enter- 
ing and Leaving the Presidency” and was 
advertised on the cover, beneath the pant- 
ing lips of a red-headed girl as “Mr. Cool- 
idge’s Own Story . . . The Price in Heart- 
aches of Being President.” The article 
led an issue including articles and stories 
by Katherine Mayo, Irvin S. Cobb, Bever- 
ley Nichols, Robert Hichens, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, Theodore Dreiser. For it Mr. 
Coolidge received handsome remuneration, 
certainly not less than $10,000. 

Mrs. Coolidge’s article was called 
“Opening the Gates of Silence’ and ap- 
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peared in the Pictorial Review. She de- 
scribed the work of the Clarke School for 
the Deaf in which she once taught and has 
since been interested. Her remuneration 
was probably somewhat less than Mr. 
Coolidge’s and, whatever it was, she turned 
it over to the endowment fund of the 
Clarke School. 

Ray Long, editor of the Cosmopolitan, 
in a foreword to Mr. Coolidge’s article, 
said, 

“You, of course, have heard that Calvin 
Coolidge was a sphinx. That he had ice- 
water in his veins. That he never smiled. 

“Bosh! 

“.. His is the most warmly human 
document it ever has been my good for- 
tune to publish.” 

Some highlights of the document were: 

Aphorisms. “It is a very old saying 
that you never can tell what you can do 
until you try.” 

“Surprisingly few men are lacking in 
capacity, but they fail because they are 
lacking in application.” 

“Any reward that is worth having only 
comes to the industrious.” 

“It has undoubtedly been the lot of 
every native boy of the United States to 
be told that he will some day be Presi- 
dent.” 

“It is a great advantage to a President, 
and a major source of safety to the coun- 
try. for him to know that he is not a great 
man.” 

“Wealth comes from industry and from 
the hard experience of human toil. To dis- 
sipate it in waste and extravagance is dis- 
loyalty to humanity. This is by no means 
a doctrine of parsimony.” 

On Entering Office. “On the night of 
August 2, 1923. I was awakened by my 
father coming up the stairs calling my 
name. I noticed that his voice trembled. 
As the only times I had ever observed that 
before were when death had visited our 
family, I knew that something of the 
gravest nature had occurred.” 

“My wife and I at once dressed. . . 
Before leaving the room I knelt down and. 
with the same prayer with which I have 
since approached the altar of the church, 
asked God to bless the American people 
and give me power to serve them.” 

“When I started for Washington that 
morning I turned aside from the main road 
to make a short devotional visit to the 
grave of my mother. . . . Some way, that 
morning, she seemed very near to me.” 

Of the Harding Administration. “It 
would be difficult to find two years of 
peacetime history in all the record of our 
republic that were marked with more im- 
portant and far-reaching accomplishments. 
From my position as President of the Sen- 
ate, and in my attendance upon the ses- 
sions of the Cabinet, I thus came into 
possession of a very wide knowledge of 
the details of the Government. . . .” 

Of His Son’s Death. “My own par- 
ticipation was delayed by the death of my 
son Calvin, which occurred on the seventh 
of July. He was a boy of much promise, 
proficient in his studies. with a scholarly 
mind, who had just turned sixteen. 

“He had a remarkable insight into 
things. 
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I do not know,” wrote his father, “why 
such a price was exacted.” 


“The day I became President he had 
just started to work in a tobacco field. 
When one of his fellow laborers said to 
him, ‘If my father was President I would 
not work in a tobacco field,’ Calvin replied, 
‘If my father were your father, you 
would.’ 

“We do not know what might have hap- 
pened to him under other circumstances, 
but if I had not been President he would 
not have raised a blister on his toe, which 
resulted in blood poisoning, playing lawn 
tennis in the South Grounds. 

“In his suffering he was asking me to 
make him well. I could not. 

“When he went the power and the glory 
of the Presidency went with him. . 

“The ways of Providence are often be- 
yond our understanding. . . 

“TI do not know why such a price was 
exacted for occupying the White House.” 
@ In Northampton, Mr. Coolidge relaxed 
from the cares of the Presidency in the 
same humor that made him remark to Mrs. 
Coolidge when Inauguration Day turned 
out rainy: “Well, Grace, it usually rains 
on moving day.” Receiving reporters in 
his old law office, bearing the sign of 
“Coolidge and Hemenway,” he held in his 
hand, and ratified with a grin, a cartoon 
which showed him lying in a New England 
bed under a New England comforter, de- 
risively grinning at an alarm clock that 
was trying to get him up at 7 a. m. He 
said that he was not going abroad, was not 
going to become a professional writer. 

For a few days the spotlight still played 
about the Coolidges. Their comings and 
goings were recorded by the press. Omni- 
snooping reporters went around interview- 
ing Mrs. Coolidge while she dusted up her 
house. After three days, however, Mr. 
Coolidge was able to go out on his front 
porch in shirt sleeves at 7:40 a. m., pick 
up the morning papers and let out the dog. 
without being photographed. 

@ The Coolidge retinue likewise went its 
way. Major Coupal, the former White 


House physician, prepared to return to 
Washington. Everett Sanders, former 
Secretary to the President, went to Chi- 
cago to become a partner in the law firm 
from which James W. Good retired to be- 
come Mr. Hoover’s Secretary of War. 
Edward T. Clark, Mr. Coolidge’s other 
secretary, became Vice President of Drug 
Inc., a subsidiary of United Drug Co., of 
which Louis Kroh Liggett, Republican 
National Committeeman of Massachusetts, 
is President. 


THE CABINET 


Mexican Policy 

By a stroke of ill-luck, the one really 
pressing matter that came before the new 
Cabinet as soon as it was formed was a 
matter in the province of the one new 
Cabinet member who had not reached 
Washington—the new Secretary of State, 
Colonel Stimson. There was little doubt 
that the leaders of the Mexican revolt 
(see p. 27) timed their uprising in order to 
catch the new administration off its guard 
in hope that its support of the existent 
régime in Mexico would be weak. 

The old Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, 
was put in the embarrassing position of 
having to initiate policies that properly 
belonged to his successor. However, 
President Hoover relieved Mr. Kellogg's 
embarrassment as far as possible by an- 
nouncing that the Mexican policy of the 
Coolidge administration would be con- 
tinued. Secretary Kellogg shuttled back 
and forth to the White House daily to 
consult the President, and likewise con- 
ferred with the new Secretary of War, 
Mr. Good. 

The first result of these conferences 
was a number of decisions all calculated 
to strengthen the hand of the Mexican 
Government. 1) The arms embargo of 
1924 was continued. This embargo tor- 
bids the general exportation of arms and 
ammunition to Mexico (i. e., to rebels) 
but permits such materials to be delivered 
to the Mexican Government under special 
license from the U. S. Government. 2) 
Licenses were promptly granted to the 
Mexican Government for such war ma- 
terials as it wished to buy from private 
firms in this country. 3) Commercial air- 
planes (easily convertible to fighters) 
which were removed a year ago from the 
list of articles under embargo, were re- 
stored to the embargo list. 4) The U. S. 
sold to Mexico some 10,000 Enfield rifles 
and 10,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
from U. S. reserve stores. This was done 
on precedent—s,ooo rifles were sold to 
Mexico at the time of the Huerta revolu- 
tion in 1924, and payment was promptly 
made. 

In addition Secretary Kellogg let it be 
known that the administration might go 
even further in support of the present 
Mexican Government because the Gov- 
ernment had shown “a willingness to live 
up to its international agreements” —that 
is, to protect U. S. citizens and property 
in Mexico. He said there was precedent 
for allowing Mexico to transport troops 
through the U. S. in order to make a con- 
centration against the rebel forces in 
northwestern Mexico. 
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Hell 


Cameramen beset Charles Francis 
Adams, new Secretary of the Navy, in his 
office. They posed him in half a dozen 
positions, ordered him this way and that. 
In silence he bore their directions. Finally 
one cameraman called out, “Please write 
something on a piece of paper, Mr. Secre- 
tary.” He wrote. The cameras clicked. 
On the paper were the words: “This is 
hell. C. F. Adams.” 








Air Offices 

President Hoover, working out his sub- 
Cabinet appointments last week, began on 
the four air officers—Assistant Secretary 
of War (F. Trubee Davison), Second 
Assistant Postmaster General (Warren I. 
Glover), Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Aeronautics (William P. MacCracken 
Jr.). The President decided to retain 
Messrs. Davison and Glover and to accept 
resignations from Messrs. Warner and 
MacCracken. 

For Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Aeronautics, the President soon chose 
David Sinton Ingalls of Cleveland, a per- 
fect complement for the Air Secretary of 
War. They are about the same age, en- 
thusiasts, good friends. Mr. Davison 
founded the naval air unit at Yale and 
Mr. Ingalls was that unit’s bright par- 
ticular flower. Over seas Mr. Ingalls was 
attached to an English squadron over 
which he, still in his teens, was soon given 
command. In two months duty in the 
Dunkirk sector he brought down six Ger- 
man planes and a balloon. He was the 
only U. S. naval flyer to become an ace, 
that is, to bring down five or more planes. 

Returned from the War, Ace Ingalls re- 
ceived the U. S. Distinguished Service 
Medal and the British Flying Cross. He 
returned to Yale to finish his college 
course, later was graduated from the Har- 
vard Law School, and began to practice in 
Cleveland. His wife was Louise Harkness, 
heiress. For two years he has been a dili- 
gent, quizzical member of the Ohio Legis- 
lature, flying from Cleveland to Columbus 
to attend to his duties. Now he will fly 
higher and further than ever. 


THE CONGRESS 


Shortest Session 

The special session of the Senate called 
by President Hoover to confirm his Cabi- 
net appointments was the shortest on 
record. It lasted only an hour and a half. 
During that time the nominations of eight 
members of the new Cabinet were con- 
firmed. The names of the two holdover 
officers—Andrew William Mellon and 
James John Davis—had not been sub- 
mitted by President Hoover. These omis- 
sions, and an ancient rancor, caused the 
Senate to adopt a resolution by Tennes- 
see’s loquacious McKellar directing the 
Judiciary Committee to report: 1) whether 
any Cabinet member may legally hold 
office after the expiration of the term of 


the President who appointed him; 2) 
whether Andrew W. Mellon is disqualified 








Davip SINTON INGALLS 
He caught up with his friend. 


as Secretary of the Treasury by reason of 
the law which forbids that officer to en- 
gage in business or commerce, etc., or the 
law which forbids Internal Revenue officers 
engaging in the tobacco or liquor business. 

The first part of this resolution was 
perfunctorily absurd* and would not have 
been urged if only Secretary Davis had 
been involved. The second part was de- 
signed simply to embarrass Mr. Mellon, 
though its proponents knew the odds were 
all against their ousting him. The “liquor 
business” charge has so often been brought 
against Mr. Mellon and so often answered+ 
that there is little legislative health in it. 
And the “business or commerce” charge 
Mr. Mellon’s proximity to oil, steel, alu- 
minum and other corporations—has _re- 
peatedly—failed to arouse major excite- 
ment for the simple reason that only 
alarmists have bothered to question Mr. 
Mellon’s integrity. Mr. Mellon’s spokes- 
men in the Senate let the McKellar reso- 
lution go through with, patient annoyance. 





They expected the ouster movement would . 


die a quiet death when the Judiciary 
Committee reports. 

For ten minutes during this brief session 
of the Senate, Vice President Curtis pre- 
sided for the first time in his new capacity. 
He rapped with his gavel so often and so 
lustily that Senators began to grumble, 
to wonder whether he might prove to be 
other than the meek & mild presiding 
officer that he was expected to be. He had 

*All appointive officials hold office until their 
successor is appointed and qualifies by taking the 
oath of office, unless there is a specific law to 
the contrary. In the case of the Postmaster 
General there is such a law—he must be reap- 
pointed and confirmed every four years even if 
the same administration continues in office. 

tAs late as last September (Time, Sept. 17) 
Mr. Mellon declared that although he had once 
owned stock in a distillery, the company had 
ceased manufacturing three years before prohibi- 
tion came into effect and he had disposed of the 
stock before becoming Secretary of the Treasury. 
He stated bluntly: ‘At no time was I ever 
actively engaged in the distilling business. I have 
no interest in or connection with the distillation 
of liquor or any liquor business.” 


promised not to criticize the rules of the 
Senate but he made it look as though he 
intended to enforce them. 


———>. 





Extra Agenda 


Leaders of Congress, last week, set 
afoot preparations for the extra session of 
Congress called by the President to meet 
on April 15. 

In the House, Speaker Longworth and 
his fellow Republicans planned the per- 
sonnel of committees which will have to 
function until April 15. The Committee 
on Agriculture (to prepare a farm relief 
bill) was made up. Because of their in- 
creased majority in the next Congress, the 
Republicans took for themselves 15 in- 
stead of 14 seats of the 22 on the Agricul- 
ture Committee. The Ways & Means Com- 
mittee (to prepare the tariff bill) was also 
set in motion. Incidentally Congressman 
James A. Frear of Wisconsin, a former 
member of the Committee ejected four 
years ago for having supported the late, 
great Senator La Follette, was restored to 
the Committee, to fill a vacancy. The 
third committee set up was the Rules 
Committee which will prepare the calendar 
(agenda) for the next session. 

The Agriculture Committee will meet on 
March 27 and is expected to have a farm 
relief measure ready for Congress to act 
on as soon as it meets. The Republican 
members of the Ways & Means Committee 
are already quietly writing a tariff bill— 
it will be known as the Smoot-Hawley bill 
—without consulting their Democratic col- 
leagues. Because of their majority the 
Republicans can report the bill and prob- 
ably get it through the House under a 
special rule prohibiting amendments. In 
the Senate, however, where no such rule 
will apply, the question will be torn wide 
open and the bill amended. Perhaps as 
much as two months will be spent in 
Senate wrangling over the measure. Con- 
gress may not be able to adjourn before 
the end of summer. 

Other measures which are almost cer- 
tain to come up in the extra session are 
bills: 

@ For suspending the operations of the 
National Origins clause of the immigra- 
tion law (Time, March 11). 

@ For providing $30,000,000 for the cen- 
sus of 1930, and for reapportioning the 
representation -in the House. The Con- 
stitution calls for a reapportionment every 
ten years. There has been none now in 
nearly 20 years with the result that, for 
example, California with a population of 
4,433,000 (1927 estimate) has eleven 
Congressmen and Wisconsin with a popu- 
lation of 2,918,000 also has eleven Con- 
gressmen. 


Leader Watson 


On the first morning of Herbert Hoov- 
er’s administration, the Republicans of the 
Senate caucused to choose a new floor 
leader in place of Vice President Curtis. 
It had all been threshed out beforehand 
and the election fell upon the senior Sena- 
tor from Indiana, the Honorable James E. 
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Watson, and not upon the more Hoover- 
esque candidate, Senator Wesley Livsey 
Jones of Washington. 

Senator Watson is 64. Two-thirds of 
his lifetime has been devoted to politics. 
Thé measure of his greatness is that if one 
were asked to pick a man in. Washington 
who’ best typifies the popular idea of an 
old-style politician the choice would al- 
most inevitably fall upon him. 

The Watson handshake is magnificent. 
The Watson cordiality to constituents, the 
Watson geniality towards colleagues, are 
vasty and impressive. The Watson ora- 
tory has been variously and unkindly de- 
scribed as “gusty,” “oleaginous” and even 
“blowsy,” but its author is undismayed. 
His every moment is instinct with the dig- 
nity of high office. Even in physique he 
is a great man. His head is large, his 
neck short, his body ponderable. His hat, 
his collar, his necktie are all in the grand 
old tradition. The only small thing about 
him is the eyes, which peer keenly and 
patriotically through pince nez. Crowning 
all, he comes from a pivotal state. 

That usually accurate and sometimes 
acid correspondent, Frank R. Kent, has 
written of Indiana’s Watson: “By out- 
standing men of his own party he is vri- 
vately pictured as a blithering blatherskite, 
the most blatant bluff any state has sent 
to Washington in years—a disgrace to 
Indiana, a fraud and a faker.”” But Sena- 
tors pay small attention to the strictures 
of the press and no one can fail to recog- 
nize the high esteem which Mr. Watson 
enjoys in Indiana, which kept him first 
for twelve years in the House and then 
elected him to terms aggregating 16 years 
in the Senate. Although Mr. Watson 
fought Mr. Hoover in the preconvention 
campaign, Leader Watson and President 
Hoover now agree that that was “all part 
of the game,” the splendid game of poli- 
tics. The Senate’s leader is now the Presi- 
dent’s loyal, large-hearted supporter and 
will undoubtedly so remain, at least until 


next election. 


Spendings 

Final figures of the appropriations made 
by Congress in the short session closed 
last fortnight, reach the sum of $4,633,- 
000,000. Never since the Budget Bureau 
was set up were its recommendations so 
far exceeded by appropriations—an excess 
of some six and a half million dollars. In 
the previous session of the 7oth Congress 
$4.628,000,000 was appropriated. 

Total appropriations by the last three 
Congresses are as follows: 


68th Congress (1923-25 )—$7,935.000,- 
000 

69th Congress (1925—27)—$8,620,000,- 
000 


7oth Congress (1927—29)—$9.291,000,- 
000 





Usury 
The Treasury Department announced 


its quarterly financing for March 15. It 
offered 475 millions worth of Treasury 
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INDIANA’S WATSON 


President Hoover understands him now. 


(See p. 11) 


certificates to run for nine months at an 
interest rate of 43%. To Mr. Mellon it 
must have seemed very much as if the 
people were exacting usurious interest from 
their Government. In the last five years 
he has sold Treasury certificates bearing 
as low as 23%. True, last October he was 
also obliged to pay 43%, but in December, 
coincident with a break in the stock mar- 
ket he was able to market an issue at 
44%, although there was not the custom- 
ary oversubscription of double or more. 
The March offering was taken to indicate 
that the Treasury does not’ expect 
“cheaper” money for some months. 

Last week the Treasury. made public 
the fact that it was considering the plan 
of selling non-interest-bearing Treasury 
bills. These securities would’ be offered 
to the public not quarterly but as the 
Government needed money. They would 
fall due at income tax dates or other 
times when the Government expected to 
be able to pay them off. They would have 
to be sold below par and the difference 
between the purchase and redemption 
values would constitute the interest yield. 

This system is now used by the British 
Government and it is believed it might 
result in considerable interest savings to 
the U. S. because: 1) bills need be sold 
only when money is actually required; 2) 
there would be no chance for error such 
as the- Treasury’s offering an issue at an 
unnecessarily high rate of interest (by 
reason of a poor estimate as to what rate 
will sell an issue), or offering an issue at 
too low a rate with the result’ that it would 
not be subscribed. The non-interest bear- 
ing certificates would simply be sold to 
the highest bidders and the rate of inter- 
est automatically fixed at the closest mar- 
gin possible. 

The present law which forbids offering 


Treasury certificates at below par would 
have to be amended to permit this practice. 


PROHIBITION 
Dry Wave 


With Mr. Hoover in the White House, 
eminent Drys felt last week that a real 
groundswell of Dryness was at last in 
motion. Said F. Scott McBride. general 
superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League: 
“This is the greatest opportunity that 
Prohibition has ever had.” 

In commemoration of the event, the 
U. S. Drys, Consolidated—representatives 
of 31 Dry organizations—massed at the 
White House and presented Mr. Hoover 
with an embossed, vellum-bound volume 
containing their felicitations on his good 
fortune, signed by their organizations and 
all prominent Prohibitors. 

As a further vote of confidence the 
Anti-Saloon League announced its readi- 
ness to back Mr. Hoover’s desire to shift 
the Prohibition unit from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Justice. 
This was notable because the late, astute 
Wayne B. Wheeler, predecessor of F. Scott 
McBride, for years fought the transfer. 

The date of the change is as yet prob- 
lematical. It will probably not take place 
until after the regular session of Congress 
beginning next December is under way— 
for Congress must authorize and Congress 
will probably have too many other things 
to do in the extra session. Meantime the 
Commission which Mr. Hoover appoints 
to investigate the Prohibition problem 
may have rendered a report. There will 
be opposition to the transfer, however. 
Already last week Dr. Harrison Estell 
Howe of the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers was protesting that the 
transfer would be a “menace to legitimate 
industry” if it put the control of indus- 
trial alcohol permits into the hands of 
officials whose primary business is to 
catch and convict criminals. 

@ The potency of Mr. Hoover’s Dry 
leadership was shown by the wife of the 
Wet Governor of New York, Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who would never 
jeopardize her husband’s political position 
but who did, last week, go so far as to 
say to a Y. W. C. A. meeting in Man- 
hattan: “A woman of my acquaintance 
remarked that while she never had lived 
up to the Prohibition law, she almost be- 
lieved Mr. Hoover could get her to do it.” 


@ In Peoria, Ill.,.on the first two days of 
Mr. Hoover’s administration, 20 persons, 
including two women, died from drinking 
poison gin. In White Plains, N. Y., on 
the same day, a jury awarded $7,500 dam- 
ages to a Mrs. Owen Gray. The defend- 
ants, Philip Dominic and Hilda Nardec- 
chia, alleged speakeasy owners, declared 
that Owen Gray had brought liquor to 
their restaurant, become intoxicated. tried 
to butt two other patrons and, missing 
them, butted the wall with injury to his 
spinal column. Mrs. Gray, suing for dam- 
ages to her husband’s physique, declared 
that her husband bought seven drinks 
from Defendant Nardecchia, after which 
he sat down at a piano and sang “The 
Sidewalks of New York,” “An Irish 
Jaunting Car” and “Sweet Adeline.” At 
the end of the third song he was, she said, 
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“A woman of my acquaintance 
remarked . . .” 


set upon jointly by an Englishman and 
an Irishman, both angry, from which re- 
sulted his injuries. A provision of the 
Volstead Act makes liquor sellers respon- 
sible for such misadventures. 

@ One event was perhaps a shock to Mr. 
Hoover. The omniscient press recalled 
that Secretary of Commerce Robert Pat- 
terson Lamont was listed along with John 
J. Raskob, Charles H. Sabin, Pierre S. du 
Pont, the late Haley Fiske, Samuel Harden 
Church, Nicholas Brady, as one of the 
directors of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment. Hastily the 
press consulted the Association, but the 
Association did not know that Mr. 
Lamont had left its ranks. Mr. Lamont, 
asked by the press, said that he had re- 
signed “sometime within the last six 
months.” Later he said that a friend had 
once asked him to join the Association 
and through that friend he had forwarded 
his resignation. ‘We all do some things 
for friendship,” he explained. Mr. La- 
mont’s friends in Chicago were amused. 
Said Dr. Clarence True Wilson, secretary 
of the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals: “We 
Methodists believe in repentance.” Said 
F. Scott McBride: “We always welcome 
converts.” 

@ In Philadelphia detectives arrested two 
Negro youths for wearing corsets within 
which were fastened hot water bottles con- 
taining whiskey. The charge was illegal 
transportation. 

@ One of Mr. Lamont’s former A. A. P. A. 
associates was Banker Charles H. Sabin 
of Manhattan. Mrs. Charles H. Sabin,* 
Republican National Committeewoman 
from New York, campaigned last fall for 
Mr. Hoover, saying that she believed his 
election would be the most practical way 
of securing Modification. What she thinks 


*Daughter of Paul Morton, Secretary of the 
Navy under Roosevelt, granddaughter of J. Ster- 
ling Morton, Secretary of the Interior under 
Cleveland 


of the President’s becoming the rallying 
point of the Drys is not known but last 
week she resigned as Committeewoman, 
saying only that she had served ten years 
and that was enough. 

@ Balancing the discovery of Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont’s connection with the 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, it was disclosed that Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde was 
an honorary member of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

@ An appropriation of $50,000 made by 
the last Congress for “prohibition educa- 
tional” purposes is to be spent on posters, 
leaflets and cartoons to persuade the pub- 
lic in favor of law enforcement. Dry 
organizations were invited to help choose 
the poster designs. 

@ The first few days of operation of the 
Jones Act ($10,000-fine-and-five-years-in- 
jail law) brought out the following obser- 
vations: 

That although it makes manufacture, 
transportation and sale, however trivial, a 
felony, it imposes no new penalty for il- 
legal possession of liquor, an omission 
which may be welcome to many. 

That the new law is in the nature of 
“protection” for U. S. citizen-bootleggers; 
for, since offense is a felony, aliens found 
guilty can be at once deported, restricting 
the field largely to native or naturalized 
businessmen. 

First reports on the operation of the 
Jones Act detailed that: 

1) In Philadelphia a judge sentenced 
Paul Groggo, 15, to five years’ imprison- 
ment and $10,000 fine; later the judge 
suspended the sentence. 

2) In Boston, orders were issued to 
double the bail required in all liquor cases 
before Federal Commissioners. 

3) Trucking firms who have been trans- 
porting liquor to foreign embassies in 
Washington were told to cease; only ac- 
tual diplomats in actual diplomatic auto- 
mobiles may transport liquor. 

4) Seven men arrested in Manhattan 
on March 4 waited last week to find out 
the hour and minute of Calvin Coolidge’s 
signing the Jones Act—hoping it was 


signed at least one minute after their’ 


arrests—but Attorney-General Mitchell 
announced that anyone caught that day 
would be tried under the Jones Act. 

5) The bootleggers of Washington, D. 
C., frightened or greedy, increased the 
price of alcohol from $11 to $20 a gallon, 
gin from $2 to $5 a bottle, rye whiskey 
from $3 to $6 a pint. 

6) Bootleggers in Manhattan com- 
plained that the price they have to pay 
for protection has been doubled. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Taggart 

Thomas Taggart of Indiana died last 
week. Death carried off a strong man. 

In 1856 he was born in County Mona- 
ghan, Ireland; brought to this country at 
the age of 5. At 17 his feats of strength 
began. He walked 100 miles from his 
home town, Garrett, Ind., to get a job 
behind the lunch counter in the Indianap- 
olis railroad station. In ten years he had 
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a small hotel. At 30 he got a $50,000 a 
year county job, against incredible odds, 
and held it for eight years. For six years 
he was Mayor of Indianapolis. Marion 
County had gone Democratic the year 
Taggart was born. He brought it into the 
Democratic column again when he was 32, 
although Benjamin Harrison, the Repub- 
lican candidate for President, lived in In- 
dianapolis. 

With one hand Taggart built up a large 
hotel enterprise, acquired French Lick 
Springs. With the other hand he ran poli- 
tics. He managed the campaign of Alton 
Brooks Parker for President in 1904. In 
1912 he started the swing to Wilson in the 
Baltimore convention and got Indiana’s 
Thomas R. Marshall named for Vice 
President. In 1916 a governor whom he 
elected, Samuel Ralston, appointed him to 
the Senate. He was, however, defeated for 
election by James E. Watson (see page 
11). Nonetheless he later elected Ralston 
to the Senate and in 1924 he was on the 
point of naming Ralston for the Presidency 
—after the McAdoo-Smith fight—when 
Ralston refused to run. Thereafter, ill- 
ness weakened, and last week stilled; the 
strong arm. 


Omen? 

Workmen were last week repairing the 
ventilating system of the Senate chamber 
when one of them, by accident, dropped 
a heavy piece of steel. It fell upon the 
flat, glass-paneled ceiling of the Senate 
and went crashing through to the floor. 
Dismayed, the workmen hurried to see 
which of the 48 stained-glass State seals 
in the Senate skylights had been broken. 
Awestruck, they found that the missle had 
missed all the State seals, missed also the 
figures of Peace, Industry, Valor, etc., and 
had singled out for destruction the great 
Horn of Plenty from which gifts of 
flowers and fruits pour down upon the 
U. S. people’s most august representatives. 

Modern skeptics, of course, paid no at- 
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tention. But the great historian, Plutarch, 
would not have failed to record it as an 
event possibly of grave significance to the 
state. 





—¢ 


Preliminaries 
In St. Louis last week were held mayor- 
alty primaries. The Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates with their weights and 
dimensions were as follows: 
Republicans 
Henry W. Kiel, 6 ft. 1 in., 225 Ib. 
Victor J. Miller, 6 ft. 2 in., 195 lb. 
Democrats 
Lawrence McDaniel, 5 ft. 8 in., 250 lb. 
Henry S. Priest, 6 ft. 1 in., 219 lb. 
Dr. John H. Simon, 6 ft. 24 in., 280 Ib. 
Total weight in the mayoralty primary 
1,169 lb., average weight 233 lb. 
Messrs. Miller and McDaniel were the 
winners in their respective classes. 


——— 


Louisiana’s Long 

Days passed and Louisianans waited 
—waited for their Governor Huey P. Long 
to deny charges leveled at him publicly in 
the papers of Col. Robert Ewing, Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman from 
Louisiana. The charges which Governor 
Long was challenged to deny read: 

“First—That Governor Long frequently 
appears in New Orleans in public resorts 
and engages in drunken debauches. 

“Second—That Governor Long is a 
visitor to the so-called studios of New 
Orleans. 

“Third—That Governor Long plays the 
role of the singing fool in cabarets and 
other places. 

“Fourth—That Governor Long’s_ bed- 
iellow and inseparable companion is Mr. 
James Brocato, alias ‘Jimmie’ Moran. 
keeper of notorious speakeasies, pal of 
gamblers and convicted lawbreaker.” 

All last week Louisianans waited in vain. 

Governor Long, a hot-headed young 
man, took office last May after a campaign 
in which he was supported by Col. Ewing’s 
New Orleans States and Shreveport Times. 
Soon after taking office Governor Long 
began using the state militia to make raids 
on gambling resorts in the suburbs of 
New Orleans. Last month the raiders 
forcibly searched some of their prisoners. 
Women prisoners were stripped by women 
bystanders, infuriating their escorts, out- 
raging public opinion. 

The States supported the raids but 
strongly criticized their method. Governor 
Long thereupon accused Col. Ewing of 
being a protector of the underworld, which 
so infuriated the aristocratic Colonel that 
his newspaper attacked the Governor’s 
own doings on the night of the “stripping” 
raids. A party had been given that eve- 
ning by Alfred M. Danziger, President of 
the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce. Governor Long had attended and 
from there was supposed to have issued 
orders to his raiders at the very time, it 
was alleged, that he was being entertained 
by a troup of jazzy show girls. The States 
reported that there were drinking, dancing 
and “petting,” that the Governor had 
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“Governor Long . . . drunken 


debauches!” 


danced around with a drink in his hand. 
The States challenged the Governor to sue 
for libel. Mr. Danziger protested that 
his party had been “as clean as perform- 
ances on any theatre stage in the city,” 
but Governor Long said nothing, not even 
when Col. Ewing’s Shreveport Times re- 
peated the charges in the Governor’s home 
town and made them ring through the 
state from end to end. 


—— 


Last Act 

Attorney General Sargent, having served 
four years in the Cabinet of Calvin 
Coolidge, served one day and a fraction 
in the Cabinet of Herbert Hoover—until 
William DeWitt Mitchell was confirmed 
and sworn in. It was under Herbert 
Hoover that Mr. Sargent performed his 
last official act. That act was the signing 
of a parole releasing Col. Thomas Wood- 
nutt Miller, onetime (1921-25) Alien 
Property Custodian, from Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. 

Miller, tried with onetime (1921-24) 
Attorney General Daugherty for defraud- 
ing the Government, was convicted and 
sentenced to 18 months imprisonment and 
a fine of $5,000. On Daugher:y, one 
juror disagreed and he was discharged. 
Miller began to serve his term last April. 
He behaved himself well in jail and was 
to have been discharged next July. Last 
December he was recommended for pa- 
role. In spite of the custom of releasing 
convicts at Christmas time, Attorney Gen- 
eral Sargent did not see fit to sign-the 
parole then. But he did not forget. He 
bided his time, until his last hour in 
office. Then, safe from the jibes of the 
Senate which was on the point of adjourn- 
ing, Mr. Sargent set Col. Miller free. 


Habit i 


On March 4, 1921, Mrs. John Mathes 
of Pompton Lakes, N. J., bore a son, which 
day, was 


like many others born that 








christened Warren Harding. On March 
4, 1929, the same Mrs. John Mathes of 
Pompton Lakes, N. J., bore her second 
son. This infant, like others born that 
day, was named Herbert Hoover. 


WOMEN 


Walska Outwangled 

Ganna Walska d’Eighnhorn Fraenkel 
Cochran McCormick last fall entered the 
U. S. bringing 15 trunkfuls of personal 
effects which she valued at two million dol- 
lars. She declined to pay duty, on the 
ground that she was a non-resident U. S. 
citizen whose home is in Paris. Unsym- 
pathetic customs officials impounded her 
baggage. declaring that a wife’s residence 
was with her husband, and that Harold 
Fowler McCormick lives in Chicago 
(Trm_E, Oct. 8). 

Since then Mme. Walska has been an 
ardent champion of the right of women to 
have legal residences separate from their 
husbands. Recently she went before the 
New York legislature with members of the 
National Women’s party to advocate such 
a bill. Last week, the bill was voted on 
and newspapers headlined ‘‘Walska’s Pet 
Bill Passes.”” But it was Walska’s pet bill 
in a deformed state. It gave New York 
women the right to establish separate legal 
residences for voting and office holding. 
For purposes of taxation they still, in the 
law’s eyes, reside with their husbands. 
Thus was Dame Walska outwangled. 


ARMY & NAVY 
New Posts 

About every two years the flag officers 
of the Navy complete a tour of duty, are 
shuffled up and dealt anew to the chief 
naval commands so that they may gain 
experience in many posts. Last week 
Charles Francis Adams, new Secretary of 
the Navy, announced the first of the 
changes due this year. Chief among them 
were: 

Vice Admiral William Veazie Pratt, 
present Commander of the Battle Fleet, 
will replace Admiral Henry Ariosto Wiley 
as Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Fleet. 

Vice Admiral Louis McCoy WNulton, 
Commander of the Battleship Divisions 
of the Battle Fleet, will replace Admiral 
Pratt as Commander of the Battle Fleet. 

Rear Admiral Charles Butler McVay 
Jr., budget officer of the Navy Depart- 
ment, will command the Asiatic fleet. 
Safety Tricks 

When the S-4 tragedy off Provincetown 
in 1927 added emphasis to the S-51 
tragedy off Block Island two years before, 
the Navy Department began doing things 
to make submarines safer. Last week the 
experiments continued. 

Puntarenas. On a sandy bottom 50 
feet below sea level off the coast of Costa 
Rica the U. S. submarine S-2g lay prostrate 
on its belly. Within, its crew perspired 
and waited. Divers descended, hoses were 
screwed to newly installed valves in the 
submarine’s side, cool air invaded the 
sunken fish. Soon afterward the divers 
attached air hoses to the ballast tanks of 
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No matter what you want 
inan automobile, measure this 


Oldsmobile by your Highest Standards.then 
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Check its 


New lower 
trices 


Oldsmobile for 

1929 has not been 

radically changed. 

But desirable im- 
provements have 

been added. And prices have 
been substantially reduced. 


Its big high-compression en- 
gine now delivers 62 horse- 
power. And the piston pinsare 
pressure-lubricated—a char- 
acteristic of high-priced cars. 


Smart as it was before, this 
new Oldsmobile is even more 
beautiful and stylish in 
appearance—the result of 
new exterior refinements. 


Interiors are even more luxu- 
rious—with richer uphol- 
steries—deep, comfortable 
seat cushions—and the 
wonderful new Fisher ad- 
justable front seat. 


See the 1929 Oldsmobile. 
Check its features and its new 
lower prices. Drive it your- 
self. Then you, too, will join 
the thousands who give it 
their unqualified approval. 


NEW LOWER PRICE 


TWO-DOOR SEDAN 3875 F. O. B. FACTORY, LANSING 
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| divers rose to the surface. 
| began to surge from the ballast tanks as 
| the water was forced out. 
| later the submarine gave a lurch and 











OME men never seem to have any 

trouble in keeping stenographers. 
They're pipe smokers, too, but they've 
discovered Sir Walter Raleigh, the mild- 
est, mellowest smoke that ever came out 
of the South. Stoke that strong old briar 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, men, and not 


even the snifhest steno will object to it. 
By the way,we line the tin with gold foil 
to keep Sir Walter fresh and fragrant to 
the last pipeful. 


LIMITED OFFER 
(for the United States only ) 
If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 
Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 
address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 
be delighted to send you without charge 
a full-size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 
Dept.T-131. Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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the vessel; then, cocking a snook through 
the heavy glass ports at those within, the 
Great eddies 


Ten minutes 


floated aloft. 
Key West. The S-4, lately sunk in tests 


| off the Florida coast to depths of 40 to 


120 feet, from which two men with “arti- 
ficial lungs” succeeded in escaping (TIME, 
Feb. 18) was on the point of starting north 
last week when the Navy Department sent 
instructions to try it deeper. Obediently 
the S-g was towed out and sunk twice 
again, at 160 ft., at 200 ft. Chief Tor- 
pedoman Edward Kalinowski climbed 
through the escape hatch. He released a 
cork buoy attached to a life line, the other 
end of which was fastened to the sub- 
marine. Then grasping the life line he 
ascended. He was followed by Lieut. 
Charles B. Momsen, co-inventor of the 
mechanical “lung” (oxygen mask) with 
which both were equipped. The two men 
ascended 20 ft. at a time and then rested, 
holding the life line to keep themselves 
from bobbing quickly to the surface and 
meeting death from the sudden change of 
pressure. From 160 ft. they rose in 13 
minutes, from 200 ft. in 20 minutes. Ex- 
amined by doctors, they showed no ill 
effects. 








Burst Blimps 


At the head of the air parade that 
floated in among the clouds over the White 
House on Inauguration Day was the diri- 
gible Los Angeles and four blimps. When 
the parade was over the Los Angeles 
soared back through the murk and storm 


| to Lakehurst, N. J. Of the four blimps, 


one belonging to the Army and two be- 
longing to the Navy, were unable, on ac- 
count of the weather, to return to their 
bases at Langley Field, Va., and Lake- 
hurst. 

In detestable weather they descended 
on Bolling Field at Washington, dropped 
their landing lines and prepared to spend 
the night. A bitter welcome they had. 
The wind rose and howled about their 
squamous sides. The landing lights upon 
the field were burned all night. Ground 
crews were turned from their warm bunks 
and 650 men kept standing on the icy 
field straining their arms to keep the 
blimps from tearing loose. The crews 
were kept in the baskets of the ships; 
the engines were kept running in case a 
forced departure should be necessary. 

The wind rose to a 45 mile-an-hour 
gale. About midnight the envelope of one 
Navy blimp began to part. Hastily the 
rip cord was pulled and a bagful of 
helium was given to the hungry wind, 
which dragged the sagging ship 100 yds. 
and cast the basket damaged to the 
ground. Toward dawn the nose of the 
other Navy blimp began to pull away. 
Hastily another rip cord was pulled, an- 
other bagful of helium returned to the 
elements. 

In the morning the damaged remnants 
of bags and baskets were salvaged but 
Navy officers mourned the loss of 360,000 
cu. ft. (about $15,000 worth) of helium. 


AERONAUTICS 


Flights of the Week 


Costes to Le Brix. Joseph Le Brix, 
flying from Paris to Saigon, French Indo- 
China (Time, March 4), crashed safely 
into the Gulf of Martaban, Burma, last 
week. In Paris was his onetime world- 
tour partner and present antagonist, Dieu- 
donné Costes, who crashed a fortnight ago 
at the beginning of a similar pan-Eurasian 
flight. Crashed Flyer Costes sent Crashed 
Flyer Le Brix a carefully polite message 
of condolence. 

Mexico City to Washington. Vainly 
again did a Mexican try to fly nonstop 
from Mexico City to Washington, 2.300 
miles. Last year it was the late Emilio 
Carranza. Last week it was Joaquin Gon- 
zalez Pacheco, with Clifford E. McMillin 
of Syracuse, N. Y., in a plane named for 
Carranza. Like Carranza, Pacheco reached 
Washington, but not until after forced 
landings. 

The chief handicap is Mexico City’s alti- 
tude, a mile above sea level, where the thin 
atmosphere makes it difficult for a plane 
to rise with enough gasoline for the dis- 
tance. In 1927, Col. Lindbergh flew in 
the reverse direction, from Washington to 
Mexico City, arriving with light tanks. 

Arctic Relief. With food for relief of 
the ship Elisif, icelocked at North Cape, 
Siberia, flew Noel Wien from Nome, 
Alaska, last week. Wien helped prepare 
the Wilkins Arctic flights two and three 
years ago. 

Lindbergh, Again. Col. Lindbergh, 
who gallivanted down to Mexico City to 
visit his fiancée, last week, flew to 
Brownsville, Tex., with air mail and back 
to Mexico City, the first round trip over 
the new air mail route. 

Publisher Van Leer Black of the 
Baltimore Sunpapers, jaunting in Africa, 
reached Capetown last week and turned 
back for England. 


a 





For Amateurs 


The Sportsman Pilot, a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the activities of amateur 
flyers, took the air last week. On shiny 
paper cut slightly larger than this page, 
Editor Darwin J. Adams and Managing 
Editor Franklin Pinkham printed articles 
and pictures calculated to make as-yet- 
wingless readers look skyward. Publicist 
Fitzhugh Green tried to explain why Com- 
mander Byrd is in the Antarctic. Aviatrix 
Amelia Earhart, discoursed on woman's 
status in aviation. 

Other articles were by Cornelius Van- 
derbilt (“Sonny”) Whitney and George 
M. Pynchon Jr., two of the East’s more 
advanced amateurs. Royal Dixon, imagin- 
ative naturalist, exposed the flight methods 
of eagles, kites, pelicans and buzzards. The 
tenor of the whole magazine was calcu- 
lated to encourage more people to buy 
more planes, to make the grass grow green 
upon the lawns of aviation country clubs. 
In the West, where amateur flying !s 
already pretty much a matter of course, 
The Sportsman Pilot may seem precious. 
In the East it should help the air to be- 
come fashionable and populous. 
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Lady in car behind: “How does she do it? 
Right up past me in high! My car is the 
same as hers too.” 


Service Station Man (to Lady): “How does 
she do it? She’s using Ethyl. It makes any 
car run better.” 


Lady: “Well then, fill my tank with Ethyl.” 


¥ B _ 
2 O ii Lady: “Right up the hill in high! So 
A 
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that’s what Ethy! Gasoline does!” 


pleasant motoring 


Any car—whatever its age or type— 
will give its best performance on Ethy] 
Gasoline. It will show quicker pick-up, 
instant response, more power on hills. 
With Ethyl, less gear shifting is required 
and the driver has better control and 


therefore more confidence and greater 


safety under all driving conditions. 





© E. G. C. 1929 Knocks out that “knock” 


Ethyl Gasoline is good gasoline p/us 
Ethyl fluid which leading oil com- 
paniesare adding to give the advantages 
of high compression performance to 


the owner of avy car. 





ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 
56 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. 


ETHYL 


GASOLINE 
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A MATTER 


OF TASTE 


THE preference for Squibb’s Den- 
tal Cream is just that. Especially 





| 
| 


if you smoke. For the daily use of | 


Squibb’s is a mighty inexpensive 
way to get the fullest flavor from 
your cigar or cigarette. 

Right from the start, you'll find 


each puff more mellow—more full- | 


bodied. °Cause Squibb’s deposits 
myriads of small Milk of Mag- 


nesia particles in the mouth | 
| via San Francisco, in Newark, N. J. 


crevices. 

There they stay protecting you 
from a bitter, jaggy taste. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream is for 
sale at all drug stores. 40c a gener- 
ous tube. Start today to get the 
full joy of smoking. 

© 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Listen in every Friday evening from 7.15 to 7.30 

Eastern Standard Time over Stations WJZ, WBZ, 

WBZA, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, KWK, WREN, 

WTMJ, KOA, KSTP, WLW, for interesting talks 

on the preservation of health by eminent authori- 

ties through broadcasting facilities provided by 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. 





GUARD THE 


DANGER 
LINE 


| play’s great character-part, Portia. 





| Portia 


oe 





Youngest Portia 


By eye, tooth and stoop of shoulder 
was Actor George Arliss, now 60, fore- 
ordained to be a successful Shylock. The 
bond between William Shakespeare and a 











FRIEDA INESCORT 


An astute lawyer offered her a job. 


host of U. S. schoolteachers was further 
assurance that Mr. Arliss, after his tours 
in The Green Goddess and Old English, 
could take out The Merchant of Venice 
and get home a happier, wealthier man, 
which is what he was when he returned 
to Manhattan last week from a five-month 
tour that began in Syracuse and ended, 


It is sometimes said that, what with 
all the beard, gestures, famed lines and 
ancient prejudices that cluster about Shy- 
lock, the part is an iron-clad one; and that, 
since the play is either tragedy or comedy 
depending on the audience, it might be 
done as well by Eddie Cantor as by a 
Great Actor. However true such flippan- 
cies may be about the type-part of Shy- 
lock, they are certainly untrue of the 
And 
the Arliss tour was memorable for its in- 
troduction of the youngest Portia, and one 
of the best, on record. 

In his wisdom Producer Winthrop Ames 
picked Frieda Inescort, a young lady who, 
though she began her career in The Truth 
About Blayds (1922), is still well and hon- 
estly within her 20’s. Discerning specta- 
tors along the “road” soon realized how 
lucky they were to see a Portia who was 
neither an old stager nor an eager young 
thing with stiff knees and an Eve’s apple. 
Thoroughly feminine in the love scenes, 
persuasively austere in the court room, 
highly decorative at all times, the Inescort 
was a characterization high of 
spirit, finely and clearly enunciated. After 
seeing her in Chicago, an astute Jewish 
criminal lawyer offered Miss Inescort a 
job on his staff. Another episode of the 
tour: at Detroit. though he did not ap- 
pear at a performance. Henry Ford 
mended the Inescort watch. 


New Plays in Manhattan 

Trois Jeunes Filles Nues. French 
musical comedy is seldom written home 
about. Tourists are either ashamed about 
it, or don’t understand it, or spend their 
time in the Louvre. One hardly would 
have expected to see a French revue im- 
ported to Broadway and presented in its 
native tongue with any degree of success. 
However, it has now been done and the 
result is far from discouraging. - 

A company managed by J. A. Gauvin 
began a New York engagement last week 
with a piece entitled Trois Jeunes Filles 
Nues, which, for the sake of the censor, 
was translated as “Three Girls From The 
Folies Bergére.” The book, by Yves 
Mirande, was innocuous enough and the 
music, by Raoul Moretti, was light and 
gay and altogether pleasant. In addition, 
the chief comedian, M. Servatius, turned 
out to be an exceedingly droll fellow. 

Not the least of the visitors’ charms was 
their unpretentiousness. The French do 
not spend much on their musical comedies. 
It is a relief to sit through an evening 
without being asked to watch armies of 
chorus ladies parade past in what the best 
dressed woman will not wear. 

After a week of Trois Jeunes Filles, 
Producer Gauvin, versatile, shifted his 
company to Ta Bouche, a Paris hit of 
1925-27. 


e 








Indiscretion. There has not been any- 
thing quite like this one on Broadway 
since the last horse-car. Myron C. Fagan, 
who wrote it, either is kidding the public 
or he is kidding himself. If he meant it se- 
riously, it’s terrible. If he dashed it off 
with his tongue in his cheek it’s very good. 

There hasn’t been so much plot in one 
place since East Lynne. It all begins in 
Venice with a clandestine love affair. Then 
comes the villain to take the hero back 
to his dying father. Eighteen years and a 
good deal of dirty work pass. The hero has 
married the railroad king’s daughter and 
the heroine has become a great actress. 
Each thinks the other has played false. 
The villain has attended to that. For re- 
venge the heroine attempts to win the 
fiancé of the hero’s daughter, who, of 
course, turns out to be the heroine’s own 
daughter. And so on—far into the night. 

It is difficult to tell whether the players 
are in on the joke. They are as incredible 
as the plot but that may be just part of 
the game. Certainly no one was ever more 
villainous than Arthur Vinton, and without 
a black moustache, too. The only touch 
of reality is lent by Betty Lancaster, an 
ingenue with the makings of a Future. 


—— 
Y 





Conflict. Even at this late date the 
War’s casualties continue very real in 
health clinics and on the stage. This is 
the story of the hero who won his halo 
largely through lack of imagination, only 
to find that it would not fit on the hatrack 
back home. It is an exceedingly interesting 
study of the blind arrogance of one of the 
War’s own children in conflict with the 
equally blind forgetfulness of the world to 
which he returned. It just misses being a 
fine play. Its chances of success are greatly 
enhanced by the presence of Spencer 
Tracy as the hero, and Frank McHugh, 
whose characterization of a top-sergeant 1s 
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TENDER BEARD 


16 fo 21 


Every day 


your beard gets tougher 





MEDIUM BEARD 
21 to 30 


TIME 19 
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The older the man, the harder the job for his razor; the 
more important it is to safeguard your comfon by lath- 
ering a full three minutes, using the correct diagonai 
stroke, and slipping a fresh Gillette Blade in your razor 
when time is short. That's how to get Gillette’s un- 
rivalled maximum of smooth, sure shaving luxury 





TOUGH BEARD 


30 and over 


The older you get, the oftener 
you need a fresh Gillette Blade 


T sixteen that faint shadow on your chin is 
half hope and half suspicion. At twenty- 

one, the man—and the beard —come of age. At 
thirty the mature man expects his Gillette 


Blade to do its duty every morning. And it does. 


in spite of hurry and hard water—in spite of a 
dozen changing conditions that test the quality 
of the finest temper that science has learned to 
give the world’s finest steel. 


Before a finished Gillette Blade is slipped into the little 
green envelope which is its certificate of perfection, the 
steel has been tested repeatedly by crucible and microm- 
eter. The edge has been honed and stropped to microscopic 
sharpness by machines adjusted to one ten-thousandth of 
an inch. A long line of inspectors—(four out of nine 
Gillette blade department workers do nothing but in- 
spect)—have scrutinized it, tested 
it and passed it on to the millions 
of Americans who count on every 





Gillette Blade to do its job smoothly, surely and well 
every day. 

Shaving conditions vary. The Gillette Blade is the 
one constant factor in your daily shave. Gillette Safety 


Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 





THE NEW FIFTY-BOxX. Fifty fresh double-edged Gillette 
Blades (10 packets of fives) in acolorful chest that willserve 
you afterwardasa sturdy button box, cigarette box or jewel 
case... Ideal as a gift, too. Five dollars at your dealer's. 


.++ Gillette «.. 
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Read about the 


Siberian Elm 


The newly discovered wonder 
tree of rare beauty and rapid 
growth 





The photograph shows a Siberian Elm only & 
years from planting a whip. This beautiful shade 
tree grows virtually twice as fast as the maples and 
American Elm. 


It develops the full shape of the Norway 
maple, with rich green, clean-cut foliage— 
at an astonishing rate of growth. 


This home shade tree offers quick results. | 


The Siberian Elm will thrive under con- 
ditions of soil and exposure that would 
prevent other shade trees from thriving. 
It will stand intense cold and heat. It will 
flourish in “‘poor soil.” 


If you want to have lovely shade trees 
about your home—if you want to have a 
tree-lined street—if you want to increase 
the value of bare lots by surrounding them | 
with fine shade trees—the Siberian Elm | 
offers a new way. With this remarkable 
tree you will not have to wait years for 
results. You will experience the pleasure | 
of seeing a whip turn into a tree the very 
first year. 





This season we have an unusually fine 





supply of Siberian Elms at lower prices. | 


Wire or write your reservation for this 
spring now. Instructions for planting 
accompany each shipment. 


EVERY TREE 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


Any Guild tree which may fail to flourish will be 


replaced without cost to the planter within six months | 


PRICES 


5 to 6 foot trees 


5 Pree $2.50 
3 Trees..... . .$7.00 
| eee ae $20.00 


If you prefer a fully prepaid shipment add 10% 
for delivery charges—otherwise shipment will 


be made C. O. D. 


Mail this coupon for a trial 


THE LIVING TREE GUILD 
Dept. 425 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.: 


You may send at the right time for planting in the 
spring. . Siberian Elms. If my check is not en- 
closed you may deliver C. O. D. Kindly acknowledge 
this reservation. 





one of the crack performances of the 
season. 





She Got What She Wanted. Evi- 
dently on the theory that if the triangle 
play has been successful the rectangle 
play should be still more so, George 
Rosener has written one about three men 
and a maid. Subtly done it might not have 
been bad, but Mr. Rosener apparently 
wrote it with a sledge-hammer, and the 
cast plays it through a megaphone. 

Dee 

The Earth Between. The latest play 
to fall into the hands of the experimental 
Provincetown Playhouse group is agri- 
cultural in background but cannot exactly 
be said to solve the problem of farm re- 
lief. It is a harrowing study of a widowed 
farmer and his almost maniacal desire to 
hold, against odds of youth and love, his 
young daughter. For his motives, see 
Freud. The play has a certain intensity 
of gloom, but much of its force is lost in 
clumsy ambiguity. However, it permits 
Miss Bette Davis to do an effective bit of 
acting as the daughter. 

For a curtain-raiser there is Eugene 
O’Neill’s Before Breakfast. This is a one- 
act play with a single character—an em- 
bittered wife up to her ears in woe. It is 
one of Mr. O’Neill’s earlier works and has 
all of his early melancholy weight. The 
cast, Mary Blair, did very well. 








CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


The Dummy (Paramount). Writers of 
stories for boys succeed only when they 
make up the kind of stories that boys 
would make up if they could make up 
stories. Somehow the adventures of one 
Mickey Bennett when he is sent to be kid- 
naped so as to enable a detective, trailing 
him, to find another kid kidnaped by the 
same gang, has the right flavor in spite 
of its slow movement and the extraor- 
dinary stupidity of the criminals. Hero 
Bennett, 12, uses to advantage certain 
metallic mots by Harriet Ford and the 
late Harvey O'Higgins. “You win the ten 
thousand dollars reward. What will you 
do with it?” ... “I'll count it.” Best 
shot: the kidnapers in Grand Central Sta- 
tion, Manhattan. 








———— 


The Letter (Paramount). None of the 
cinema’s long succession of women testify- 
ing in their own defense has told as con- 
vincingly as Jeanne Eagels how she fired 
the shot that saved her virtue. None has 
begun her testimony with a more positive 
knowledge of her guilt fixed in the minds 
of the audience, which has seen her a 
minute before, transformed with fury, 
committing the actual murder. Rather an 
effective contralto phonograph record than 
a moving picture, the film follows the con- 
struction of Somerset Maugham’s short 
story, a successful legitimate play last year, 
about the temptations of white people in 
Singapore. Best shot: A battle between a 
mongoose and a cobra. (Originally re- 


leased by Ufa as a short feature this inter- 

jection was bought by Paramount and 

spliced into the plot for atmosphere. ) 
Jeanne Eagels played as Camille, Little 


Lord Fauntleroy, and a wild west show- 
girl before she was 16. She made her 
reputation when she took Elsie Ferguson’s 
place in Outcast. She has earned more 





JEANNE EAGELS 


A cobra and a mongoose support her. 


than $2,000,000 by acting but has not got 
it now. Famed for her Temperament, her 
30 pedigreed Schnauzer dogs, her dramatic 
manner in conversation, and the way her 
eyes change color, she said at the time of 
her divorce from Ted Coy, onetime Yale 
footballer: “My love affairs, my servants, 
and the food I eat are not public property.” 
When the Actors’ Equity Association ac- 
cused her of being a contract-breaker she 
pointed to the fact that she had missed 
only 18 performances in five years of Rain. 
She seems smaller off the screen than on. 
—o-— 

Speakeasy (Fox) is a hasty commercial 
attempt to record the sounds of a great 
city—a fight at Madison Square Garden, 
a crowd at the race-track, trains in the 
Grand Central Station, Manhattan traffic. 
To provide a framework for the noise a 
girl reporter risks worse than death in in- 
terviewing a pug who takes his rubdown 
before his shower, chats happily with his 
trainer 30 seconds after being knocked 
down three times and finally counted out 
in the ring, and who looks as though he 
wore a size 13 collar. Other inaccuracies 
mark a picture which as a story seems too 
disjointed to entertain rustics and as re- 
porting, too slipshod to amuse metropo- 
lites. Best shot: Two old men in a corner 
of a speakeasy. 

Lady of the Pavements (United 
Artists). D. W. Griffith’s feeling for 
costume gives a certain conviction to the 
romantic story of a French count who finds 
his future wife, a countess, in the arms of 
another. He then falls in love with Lupe 
Velez, a cabaret entertainer dressed up and 
taught fine manners by the countess, who 
wants to fool her prospective husband. 
Miss Velez proves she has not lost 
her energy. Comtesse Jetta Goudal’s 
weak face and sloping shoulders are in the 
best idiom of the Second Empire. Best 
shot: Lupe Velez eating when she isn’t 
hungry. 
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The New President Eight Convertible Cabriolet for Four, $1895. On the Commander Eight Chassis, $1645. On the Commander 
Six Chassis, $1495. Six wire wheels and trunk rack standard equipment. Bumpers and spare tires extra. Prices at the factory. 


— and artisan—craftsman and engineer—have struck that rare, keen note of happy 


harmony in Studebaker’s great new eights and sixes. Championship performance, which 
has won and holds every official stock car record for speed and endurance, has been mated 


with youthful, sophisticated style. Suave and silken power is matched by travel ease. Sturdi- 


ness heroically proved, is linked with perfect manners — obedient to a whim. Each phase 


thus brilliantly interprets all others in these champions. They look —and act — the part! 


“HRESR ER 3 €® 


Buileler of Champions 
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The Cascades Yield 


to a new Conqueror 


HE Conqueror is power—electric power— 
the “white coal” furnished by the snow- 
fed streams of the mountains themselves. 


Working at unprecedented speed, and with 
clocklike regularity, engineers drove an eight- 
mile bore straight through the granite heart 
of the Cascades—the longest tunnel in 
America. Electric compressor plants furnished 
the compressed air; electric heating units 
kept the exhaust of the big shovels 
from freezing; motorized muck- 
ing machines loaded the dump cars, 
and electric locomotives were used 
to haul them away. 





In less than three years the job was done— 
and now huge electric locomotives haul the 
trains of the Great Northern through the 
new tunnel in fifteen minutes. 


Less dramatic perhaps, but no less im- 
portant, are the myriad applications of elec- 
tricity which are transforming every aspect 
of life and work in homes, offices, and 
factories. Literally, thousands of these appli- 
cations are General Electric de- 
velopments; always and everywhere 
the General Electric monogram is 
a safe guide to electrical correctness 


and dependability. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











INTERNATIONAL 


Botanist into President 


O whatana 

O whatana 

O whatana Siam 

O what an ass I am! 

—U.S. Schoolboys’ Anthem for Siam. 

Quite recently the venerable and saga- 
cious ministers of His Majesty King 
Prajadhipok of Siam sat in conclave over 
a large official letter which had reached 
them from remote, outlandish Europe. 

Everything seemed to be in order, and 
the letter—on stiffest crackliest paper with 
a large cerise seal—asked nothing more 
than that the Royal Siamese Government 
should recognize the new Republic of Slo- 
vakia, declared just to have been success- 
fully proclaimed. Well, why not recognize 
Slovakia? 

The first President of Slovakia seemed 
to be a Professor Mihalusz, at least he had 
signed the super-crisp letter. What more 
natural? Even Siamese know that the 
President of Czechoslovakia is Professor 
Masaryk. Obviously Slovakia must have 
seceded from Czecho, and of course the se- 
cessionists had chosen another professor 
as their President. The capitol of the new 
state appeared to be Trencsen, and why 
not? The whole thing seemed so natural 
‘to the statesmen of drowsy Bangkok that 
they thought it superfluous to drop a cable 
query Europeward. 

Last week the Postmaster of Trencsen, 
a town in the Slovak section of Czecho- 
slovakia, carried to the local Mayor in some 
alarm a tremendous letter from Siam, em- 
blazoned with the royal arms and ad- 
dressed to His Excellency the President 
of Slovakia, Professor Mihalusz. What 
could this mean? Startled, the Mayor 
ripped open the envelope, grew pop-eyed 
as he read. With all the pomp and felicity 
of Oriental diplomacy, His Majesty King 
Prajadhipok declared himself graciously 
and inexpressibly pleased to accord full 
recognition de facto and de jure to the 
Sovereign Republic of Slovakia. There is, 
of course, no such state. 

Recovering his startled wits, the Mayor 
of Trencsen drafted with much thought a 
letter to Bangkok. About a year ago, he 
explained, some Slovaks held a mass meet- 
ing and issued a “Declaration of Slovak 
Independence.” The whole thing was quite 
harmless and academic, easily suppressed 
by the police. In fact the ringleader was 
just an old botanist of some slight re- 
nown, Professor Mihalusz. Scared pink as 
a geranium by the first police warning, 
Botanist Mihalusz fled Trencsen for parts 
unknown—some say Vienna. He must 
have written the letter which won Slo- 
vakia recognition—from Siam. 
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“A Nice House’”’ 


The great financiers assembled in Paris 
as the Second Dawes Committee spent 
last week in elaborating privately their 
plan of creating a stupendous Bank of In- 
ternational Settlement (Time, March 11) 
to deal simultaneously and on a business 
basis with every phase of the German 





© Acme 
S1AmM’s PRAJADHIPOK 
“Slovakia” sounded reasonable to him. 


Reparations problem. As the work pro- 
gressed no public utterance was made by 
any member of the U. S., French, German 
or Japanese delegations, but the British 
and Italian chief delegates expressed them- 
selves briefly. 

Sir Josiah Stamp: ‘There are three 
sides to our problem—political, financial 
and economic. And as soon as we—or any 
one else—have finished with one aspect, 
another bobs up. 

“Tt is impossible for any one to take 
account of all three at the same time and 
it is not in the province of the experts 
[of the Second Dawes Committee] to do 
so. They are trying simply to find a solu- 
tion for the political aspect and part of the 
financial one. 

“They are all aware every moment that 
the economic aspect may any day within 
the next 60 years upset all their calcula- 
tions.””* 

Signor Alberto Pirelli: “We are 
building a nice house, but we are not yet 
sure what its dimensions are to be and 
we don’t know what furniture we are go- 
ing to put into it.” 

Against the fiscal defeatism of Sir 
Josiah Stamp, the studied pessimism of 
the Germans, and Signor Pirelli’s attitude 
of uncertainty, the U. S. Delegates were 
understood to be strongly militating for a 
solution, with the well-nigh irresistible 
impetus of their moral and financial pres- 
tige. 


*Apropos seemed an editorial of last week in 
the Deutsche Bergwerks Zeitung of Diisseldorf, 
a paper generally considered the mouthpiece of 
one of the German delegates at Paris, Dr. Albert 
Voegler, Member of the Board of the Ruhr Steel 
Cartel. 

“Among the European delegations it is realized 
clearly,” said the Voegler-controlled Zeitung 
“that the Second Dawes Committee will not 
bring a definite settlement of the Reparations 
problem, but that a relatively favorable partial 
solution can be counted upon which will take 
account of the interests of all concerned. A defi- 
nite solution of the whole complex problem will 
be possible only when the United States will 
consider a re-examination of its War debt de- 
mands.” 


Finally last week the delegates achieved 
sufficient unity to issue a joint mimeo- 
graphed statement—the first released since 
the Second Dawes Committee assembled. 
Though couched in the most general terms, 
it was well calculated to quiet fears that 
the new Bank of International Settlement 
will prove a dangerous competitor of other 
banks and bond houses. 

““ . . . The institution to be created,” 
read the statement, “would strictly avoid 
competition with existing commercial and 
investment banking institutions and would 
consider it to be of prime necessity to act 
in close co-operation with existing central 
banks of issue. In fact, the bank would co- 
ordinate and subordinate its activities in 
any particular country with and to the 
policies of the existing central bank of 
that country. 

“The new bank would be in no sense a 
‘super bank’ to exercise a dominating in- 
fluence over existing institutions. .. . 

“It would supplement rather than dupli- 
cate existing institutions and would assist 
rather than direct. 

“As to the management, the bank, if 
organized, must be non-political and must 
be international—free from any dominat- 
ing financial relationships. Upon the di- 
rectorate should sit only men of experience 
and international repute... . ” 


THE LEAGUE 


Billions in the Balance 

The fifty-fourth session of the Council 
of the League of Nations opened in 
Geneva, last week, with sardonic Vittorio 
Scialoja in the chair. This brilliant, skep- 
tical Italian jurist comes of a line of 
Scialojas who have been magistrates and 
grand dignitaries since the 17th Century. 
He collaborated with Woodrow Wilson in 
drafting the Covenant of the League of 
Nations as Italian Foreign Minister 
(1919-20); to-day, in the 73rd year of his 
vigorous age, he is the personal and im- 
plicitly trusted diplomatic representative 
of Dictator Benito Mussolini. 

“Order!” rapped Chairman Vittorio 
Scialoja, as his judicial forbears have 
rapped for generations, and around the 
big U-shaped council table there came 
to order some 14 statesmen, including 
Europe’s famed “Big Three’: Sir Austen 
Chamberlain (Britain); M. Aristide Bri- 
and (France); Dr. Gustav Stresemann 
(Germany). Almost at once it appeared 
that the chief thing all these assembled 
Excellencies wished to accomplish was the 
avoidance of controversial subjects. They 
positively dared not risk having debates 
of any heat for fear of warming up inter- 
national animosities likely to disrupt the 
work of the Second Dawes Committee at 
Paris (see above) which is trying to re- 
vise the Dawes Plan. 

As a result of this ticklish situation— 
with billions in the balance—the achieve- 
ments of the League statesmen at Geneva 
last week were only these: 

1) They debated ad infinitum and post- 
poned to next June for further debate the 
so-called “minorities question.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





2) They applauded announcements by 
Germany’s fat Dr. Stresemann and Po- 
land’s lean August Zaleski that these na- 
tions are now “ready” to ratify the 
international protocol prohibiting employ- 
ment of poison gas and bacteria as war 
weapons. 

3) They accepted the resignation of 
onetime New York City Police Commis- 
sioner Col. Arthur Woods from the 
League’s Anti-Opium Committee, and ap- 
pointed in his place Chief of Police Jonk- 
heer A. H. Sirks of Rotterdam. 

4) They ordered transmitted to all 
League member states the text of a Fin- 
nish proposal to establish a credit of $40,- 
000,000, any portion of which might in 
case of war be extended under League 
auspices to any state adjudged “the vic- 
tim of aggression.” Thus instead of 
possessing an,army of soldiers to enforce 
peace, the League would have “an army 
of dollars.” Finns hope that this ambi- 
tious proposal will be adopted when the 
League Assembly meets next September. 

5) They adjourned after announcing 
that the June meeting of the Council will 
be held for the first time in Madrid. 

Even during so stodgy a session Great 
Britain’s lank, slightly supercilious Nobel 
Peace Prize winner Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain was unable to avoid committing an- 
other of his characteristic “bloomers.” 
He received the British press at his hotel, 
expressed for once his secret dislike for 
the Kellogg Pact Renouncing War, and 
then demanded that his comments be kept 
secret. From four different British cor- 
respondents it was confirmed that Sir 
Austen said, in substance: “It is my per- 
sonal belief that the Kellogg Pact is 
merely an American gesture, which can 
be regarded as peculiarly suitable by 
Americans alone.” When London: Daily 
News Correspondent Wilson Harris asked, 
“Do you think the Pact will have a favor- 
able influence on disarmament?” Sir 
Austen replied with an aggressive air, 
“Do you? They’re building 15 cruisers, 
aren’t they?” 

Soon in far-away Washington, D. C., 
the Chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Senator Borah, bitterly 
retorted: “Need Sir Austen be surprised 
that the United States builds cruisers 
when men in authority like himself jeer 
at peaceful methods of settling interna- 
tional controversies? ... It has been 
pretty well known that he has always been 
against the treaty. He came very nearly 
torpedoing it in his diplomatic communi- 
cations just as he came near to torpedoing 
Locarno by his secret Anglo-French naval 
conference (Time, Aug. 13 e¢ seg.).... 
Sir Austen’s diplomatic communications 
in regard to the peace pact were calcu- 
lated, if not designed, to weaken it.” 

Next morning, when a majority of 
British papers set about savagely flaying 
the Foreign Secretary, he suddenly hauled 
down his flag and issued this statement: 
“I wish to emphasize and categorically 
deny that I ever made any statement to 
the press here, or to anyone else, of the 
character which has apparently been at- 
tributed to me. If I ever belittled the 
Kellogg Pact, it would have been a con- 


tradiction of every public utterance I ever 
made.” 


Disgusted newsmen noticed that the 
weasel-words of the first sentence did not 
state what Sir Austen “categorically de- 
nies,” while those of the second sentence 
strongly suggested that the Nobel Peace 
Prizeman has two opposite opinions of 
the Kellogg Pact, one private, the other 
for “public utterance.” 


WORLD COURT 


“Naturally” 


Nurse Emily Stewart bustled about, last 
week, in a large, bright hotel suite at 
Geneva, Switzerland, tending a sparkling- 
eyed gentleman of 84. Her charge, she 
knew, had been Secretary of War of the 
U. S. way back in the days of President 
William McKinley. In fact the gentle- 
man is so venerable that today the new 
U. S. Secretary of State—Henry Lewis 
Stimson—is a man who used to be a junior 
partner in the oldster’s law firm. There- 
fore last week Nurse Emily Stewart felt 
a great sense of responsibility as she tended 
Elihu Root. 

For their journey across the Atlantic in 
the dead of winter, Mr. Root and Nurse 
Stewart had taken the Italian liner 
Augustus (“No fog, no ice’), thus cir- 
cumventing France and Spain, and ap- 
proaching Switzerland from its sunny 
Italian side. As the reward of these pre- 
cautions efficient Nurse Stewart was able 
to send her charge forth from his hotel, 
last week, without even a cold, hale, vigor- 
ous and ready to grapple with the states- 
men of the League. 


Of course Mr. Root did not come as 
the official representative of President 
Hoover, though he came from him, just 
as Statesman Stimson went to settle the 
Nicaraguan situation “from” President 
Coolidge. He had no title, no authority 
except a tacit understanding that he spoke 
for the President. Nowadays U. S. diplo- 
macy is like that; and so last week plain 
“Mr.” Root was greeted with as many 
courtesies by the League’s Big Three* as 
though his title were “Special Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary— 
which it is in all but the capitalization, so 
far as Europe is concerned. Only in U. S. 
hay mows do a few yokels with pitchforks 
still believe that a citizen, who comes 
“from” the President, represents—as Mr. 
Root modestly says that he does—‘‘only 
my own opinion.” 

In Geneva last week the Opinion of 
Elihu Root proved to be, in effect, a 
statement of the conditions under which 
the State Department now believes it pos- 
sible to obtain the U. S. Senate’s consent 
to U. S. adherence to the World Court. 
When this matter was last mooted, in 
1926, the Senate produced famed “Reser- 
vation V”—considered by most Europeans 
and by nearly all South Americans as an 
unparalleled piece of arrogance. While 
agreeing that the U. S. should adhere to 


*Foreign Secretaries Sir Austen Chamberlain 
(Britain); M. Aristide Briand (France): Dr. 
Gustav Stresemann (Germany). 


the Court, the Senate stipulated in ‘‘Res- 
ervation V” that thereafter the Court must 
not without the consent of the United 
States, entertain any request for an ad- 
visory opinion touching any dispute or 
question in which the United States has, 
or claims an interest. The expression “has 
or claims an interest” could easily be inter- 
preted to cover any question under the 
sun, and both European and South Ameri- 
can statesmen are never tired of pointing 
out that there is no way of telling who is 
to impart or withhold “the consent of the 
United States.” Is it the Senate’s consent 
that is meant, or the President’s or what? 
Reservation V is thus not only arrogant 
but obscure, and therefore the League and 
Court States refused (1926) to accept 
the adherence of the U. S. on such terms 
—much as they want to welcome the 
U. S. into the World Court, which is the 
judicial antechamber of the political 
League of Nations. 

Today Mr. Root is in Geneva primarily 
to put over the essence of Reservation V 
without its arrogance or obscurity. Aiter 
an exchange of compliments with the 
statesmen of the League council, he sat 
down among the jurists of a special League 
committee concerned with the World Court 
and imparted to them his Opinion. 

It amounts to this: Whenever the World 
Court is asked to opine on any question, 
then let the U. S. State Department be 
previously informed; let every effort be 
made to frame the question in a form ac- 
ceptable to the State Department; and if 
this prove impossible then let there be no 
hard feelings when the U. S. “naturally” 
withdraws from adherence to the court. 

The masterly portion of Mr. Root’s long 
and technical Opinion is that containing 
the word “naturally,” used of course as the 
very politest synonym for “inevitably” or 
“automatically.” This part of the Opinion 
reads: “. . . If it shall appear . . . that 
no agreement can be reached . . . then it 
shall be deemed that owing to material 
difference of view . . . exercise of powers 
of withdrawal [by the U. S.] will follow 
naturally without any imputation of un- 
friendliness or unwillingness to co-operate 
generally for peace and good will.” 

Jurist Elihu Root and Nurse Emily 
Stewart expected, last week, to be in 
Geneva for at least a month while his 
opinion is weightily deliberated. Nearly 
all the South American diplomats in 
Geneva voiced privately to correspondents 
their displeasure at what they called the 
“fawning” reception accorded Mr. Root by 
the European and Central American diplo- 
mats. 

“Everyone around here seems to owe 
money to Uncle Sam or wants to!” a 
representative of one of the three great 
South American Powers exclaimed. 
“Washington continues to demand what is 
really veto power. Although I have been 
given privately to understand—by one 
who does not even represent Washington 
officially—that they will object to opinions 
on only a few subjects such as the Monroe 
Doctrine, I remind myself that the ex- 
pression ‘Monroe Doctrine’ is even more 
elastic in the Americas than ‘has or claims 
an interest.’ ” 
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THE NETHERLANDS Transvestite 
’ The anomaly of transvestism consists in 
Emma’s Junket the desire for cross-dressing. . . . Trans- 


A white-haired, bespectacled old lady 
with a big black umbrella and a little black 
bonnet tied under chin last week honored 
some great men of her country and proved 
to the world that the Dutch are a hardy 
race. 

She was the Queen-Mother Emma of 
Holland, 70 years old, the proud, aristo- 
cratic parent of plump, reigning Queen 
Wilhelmina. She stood alone in a room of 
the Royal Academy in London and looked 
at 51 browntoned Rembrandts, part of the 
magnificent loan exhibition of Dutch art 
which has delighted London since January 
(Time, Jan. 21)—sequel to the Flemish 
exhibition of the year before. Attendants 
kept a curious crowd outside locked doors. 
When Queen Emma heard of this she at 
once commanded, “Let the people in! 
They must not be deprived of these 
things.” 

In swarmed a horde of Britishers eager 
to see 17th Century Dutch cows and a 
20th Century Dutch Queen at the same 
time. Queen Emma, unmoved, strode 
through the galleries for four and a half 
hours more. She at no time seemed fa- 
tigued or in need of sitting down. At dusk 
she was still chatty and firm on her feet 
as she boarded her train back to The 
Hague. The entire trip took 28 hours. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Royalty 


Among the bulletins that were issued 
last week from Craigwell House, Bognor, 
where the King-Emperor rests after his 
illness, was one over the signatures of Lord 
Dawson of Penn and Sir Stanley Hewett, 
His Majesty’s Chief Physicians. Innocent 
sounding enough, it was secretly carried to 
London, and submitted to Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin and the Prince of Wales 
before being published. 

“The King,” said the bulletin, “is now 
able to read and apply his mind for short 
periods of time. Complete recovery is still 
some months distant.” 

Thus for the first time official cognizance 
was taken of the King’s mental state, a 
subject that has been worrying official 
circles for the past month. The King’s 
physical improvement is all that could be 
expected. He eats and sleeps well. He 
walks, leaning heavily on two nurses, from 
one room to another, and sits by an open 
window for hours, watching the horses 
exercise on Bognor sands. But he does not 
seem able to concentrate on anything for 
more than a few minutes. It was said 
that this is the reason the Prince of Wales 
has paid only one visit to Craigwell House. 

“The best time in the King’s day,” said 
an unofficial despatch from London, “is 
usually just after six in the evening. In 
the best periods the King realizes his weak- 
hess and insists on being treated as an ex- 
treme invalid. In his other moods, how- 
ever, he does not recognize the situation 
and expects to be treated as a well person, 
which increases the difficulties of the 
doctors and nurses.” 





QUEEN-MoTHER EMMA 


She did not need to sit down. 


The fact that it is absolutely impossible 
to tell whether the King’s mind will com- 
pletely recover or not makes the general 
anxiety the more acute. All his most 
personal belongings have been taken to 
Craigwell House to help him recover: his 
famed stamp albums, his collection of 
gramophone records, most of them jazz 
tunes, his terrier, and Charlotte, the parrot. 
@ U. S. débutantes and others who will 
don white gloves, pin three feathers in 
their hair and go to Buckingham Palace 
this Spring, will make their bows to Queen 
Mary alone, the Lord Chamberlain an- 
nounced. There will be but one throne in 
the throne room at this year’s formal 
courts. The Prince of Wales will lead his 
mother to the dais and then take his place 
in the family circle, below the dais and to 
one side. 

By this announcement the Lord Cham- 

berlain did his best to spike the ever re- 
curring rumor that the -king will never 
resume his duties as ruler again, and that 
the Prince of Wales is shortly to be pro- 
claimed Regent. In this case, of course, 
the Prince would preside at court, taking 
his place on the dais with the Queen. 
Despite the Lord Chamberlain, U. S. 
newsorgans reprinted the Regency story, 
insisted on it, and promised that the Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin would proclaim 
the Regency of the Prince of Wales within 
a month. 
@ Corporal Puddifoot of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Brigade displayed a gleaming 
pair of gold cuff links last week, a present 
from Queen Mary. For Corporal Puddi- 
foot was one of the four stretcher-bearers 
who bore the King-Emperor from Bucking- 
ham Palace to the motor ambulance which 
carried him to Bognor. Last week the 
King’s Equerry, Col. Arthur Erskine, in 
behalf of the Queen, handed each of the 
four a pair of massive gold links, each 
large enough to bear the inscription: “A 
Memento of Her Majesty’s Appreciation 
of Your Services.” 


vestism is a sexo-esthetic inversion of pure 
artistic imitation. . . . It occurs mostly in 
persons endowed with a highly developed 
artistic taste—TRANSVESTISM—Bernard S. 
Talmey. 


Stationed in the trig military centre of 
Andover, Hampshire, are some of His 
Majesty’s most gallant officers and whole 
regiments of British Tommies who have a 
cocky, engaging eye for women. Last week 
these connoisseurs were utterly flabber- 
gasted when they learned that Captain 
Leslie Ivor Victor Gauntlett Slight Barker, 
D. S. O., who was universally regarded in 
Andover as “a gentleman, and by gad a 
sportsman, Sir!” is in fact a transvestite— 
one of the most remarkable of modern 
times. 

Over the mantelpiece in the Officers’ 
Club, there hangs a photograph showing 
several of its War-veteran members stand- 
ing with their flag before the Empire’s 
most sacred military shrine—the Cenotaph 
in Whitehall. Proudly erect and tall be- 
side the flag bearer stands Captain Barker, 
wearing seven decorations, including the 
D. S. O. Last week in Andover the Cap- 
tain’s former valet, one Wrigley, exclaimed 
incredulously: “Why the Captain always 
left his razors and soap-filled brush for me 
to put away. And I used to take his boy 
for walks! A little tyke he was, and al- 
ways talking about his daddy’s exploits. 
I’m fair astonished! Blown, as you might 
say. How could anyone who wasn’t at 
Mons know all the Captain knows about 
It? 

Many distinguished officers from Tid- 
worth barracks had, it appeared, ridden to 
hounds and played cricket with Captain 
Barker. “He ascribed his difficulty in 
throwing the ball to War wounds,” said 
Dr. Farr of the Cricket Club last week, “I 
may have sometimes thought, mind you, 
that Barker was built ‘all wrong.’ He was. 
But there again, the poor feller was so 
terribly bashed in the War! Gad, I can’t 
think of old Barker yet as a woman! The 
thing sticks and won’t go down.” 

Even more remarkable was the state- 
ment of Mrs. Barker, the onetime Miss 
Alfreda Emma Howard, a country lass 
of Littlehampton, Sussex. She said last 
week that Transvestite Barker courted her 
“as any young man would”; and the 
Register of Brighton Parish Church re- 
veals that they were married as man and 
wife on Nov. 14, 1923. “I am dazed, 
stunned!” exclaimed Mrs. Barker. “In our 
six years of married life I never once 
suspected that dear Victor was a woman 
too!” Mrs. Barker’s father, a venerable 
druggist, added his affirmations of aston- 
ishment. 

The Captain’s two children, a boy of 
nine and a girl of eight, are his by a pre- 
vious marriage. She—‘‘Captain” Barker— 
was originally Miss Lilias Irma Valerie 
Barker, daughter of a rich, landed pro- 
prietor on the Isle of Jersey, Thomas Wil- 
liam Barker, who died some 15 years ago. 
Miss Barker was in service at Mons and 
elsewhere in the War area as a Red Cross 
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nurse and ambulance driver. In 1918 she 
married an Australian officer, Colonel 
Harold Arkell Smith, who begot her two 
children. Some five years later she dis- 
covered her tendency to transvestism, 
yielded to it, renounced home and family, 
courted and married Druggist’s Daughter 
Alfreda Emma Howard, moved to the con- 
genial military centre of Andover, and 
found apparent happiness. 

Captain Barker’s means were apparently 
derived at this time from the British Or- 
ganization of Fascists. As secretary of 
these young, Conservative zealots she led 
them in numerous “Raids on Reds” during 
the British General Strike, and did valiant 
service in breaking up Communist mass 
meetings in Hyde Park. 

With the recent disbandment of the 
British Fascists, Captain Barker, penniless, 
sent Mrs. Barker home to her druggist 
father, exchanged her military uniform for 
a sleek cutaway, and was employed early 
last week to welcome guests with unctuous 
politeness by London’s irreproachable 
Regent’s Palace Hotel. 

Unable to pay a judgment assessed by 
a London court, last week, Reception Clerk 
Barker submitted quietly to arrest for 
“contempt of court,” and was driven in a 
patrol wagon to Brixton Prison for males. 
After scrutinizing Transvestite Barker, the 
prison surgeon ordered her transferred to 
Holloway Jail for females. Some 24 hours 
later the Bankruptcy Court ordered her 
release, and she left Holloway Jail in 
women’s clothes by a side entrance, thus 
escaping the peering eyes of a vulgar 
throng of at least 1,000 male and female 
Britons, most of whose vocabularies do 
not even yet contain the noun transvestite, 
the verb transvestize, the adjective trans- 
vestile, the adverb transvestily. Example: 
“Transvestizing herself she became trans- 
vestile so transvestily that she may fairly 
be called a transvestite.” 

The newspaper of world’s largest circula- 
tion, London’s Daily Mail, presently pre- 
sented its 2,000,000 readers with My Own 
Story by “Captain Barker.” Excerpts: 

“I was reared as a boy and always 
thought a boy had a jolly good time. 

“The first tragedy of my life was when 
the man I loved and should have married 
was made a prisoner early in the War. 
Now I am fond of nobody and have no 
feelings—I only adore my son.” 


a ed 


Sparrow-Fall 


Life is never easy, for the Scottish in- 
habitants of Fair Isle, that rain-drenched 
pin point of an island in the Shetlands, 
north of Scotland. Last week the dour- 
faced inhabitants, who make gaudy sweat- 
ers for golfers while they think about 
Death and the precepts of John Knox, 
found life almost intolerable. A mysteri- 
ous disease caused thousands of sparrows 
to drop dead about the Fair Islanders as 
they sat grimly at their knitting. No local 
scientist could explain why the sparrows 
were falling. 


Again, Mexitl 
Mexitl was the God of War; the deity 
the most honored by the Mexicans—Storia 

Antico del Mexico. 
—Francesco Saverio Clavigero, 1780. 


To the great and furious war god after 
whom their land is named, Mexicans 
again paid costly homage last week—by 
flying at each others’ throats. There is 
no surer way of pleasing God Mexitl (see 
map). Exalted in that one of the 13 
heavens which is his own—the fiery blue 
heaven, where the din of ghastly battle 
never ceases—this old pagan deity may 
well have looked down, last week, upon 
his people and exulted, “How little they 
have changed!” 

Eighteen thousand warriors—the great- 
est single army in recent Mexican history 
—were rumbling out of Mexico City in 
freight cars, led by ex-President General 
Plutarco Elias Calles, to do battle with 
the rebels in Durango, Chihuahua and 
Sonora. As bombing planes roared into 
the zenith, as President Herbert Clark 
Hoover hastened the despatch of 10,000 
Enfield rifles and multitudinous rounds of 
ammunition to the Mexican government, 
as despatches announced that poison gas 
would be used, God Mexitl must have rue- 
fully reflected that his own symbolic arms 
are a shield made of reeds tufted with 
eagle’s down, and a handful of spears, 
each with an eagle’s tuft. The peculiar 
insignia of his godhead, the so-called 
“stellar mask” resembles only incidentally 
that worn by burglars, and its purpose is 
not to conceal but to exalt. 


There is, of course, an important re- 
ligious element in the present Mexican 
situation. The government consists of the 
anti-Catholic, broadly Socialist and effi- 
ciently militant forces of President Emilio 
Portes Gil and General Plutarco Elias 
Calles—a burly, bull-necked fighter who 
would certainly have the sympathy of God 
Mexitl. Arrayed against the government 
are the avowedly pro-Catholic, Conserva- 
tive, and less efficiently militant forces of 
Presidential Candidate Gilberto Valen- 
zuela, called by his enemies E/ Capitan de 
los Cristeros (Time, March 18). 

The great social and religious forces now 
interacting and savagely opposed were first 
generated in the 16th century when Spain 
overthrew the pagan empire in Mexico, 
imported the Catholic Church, and set 
up in Mexico City an inquisition to extir- 
pate such beliefs as that in Mexitl. 

The absolute antithesis between Christ 
and Mexitl—peace and war—is all the 
more striking because of their resemblance 
in one important respect. Historian Tor- 
quemada, in his Monarchia Indiana, wrote 
it down that “A woman named Coatlicue 
or Snake-petticoat [the mother of Mexitl] 
... one day... saw a little ball of 
feathers floating down to her through the 
air, which she taking . . . found herself 
in a short time pregnant. . . . Then im- 
mediately [Mexitl] was born, fully armed 

. and held as a god, born of a mother 
without a father—as the great God of 
Battles.” 


Another legendary deity who may well 
have watched the sanguinary progress of 
Mexicans, last week, is Xochiquetzal (see 
map), ancient goddess of both licit and 
illicit love, the patroness of mothers, and 
especially the tutelary deity of women who 
accompany and gratify soldiers marching 
to battle. So little has Mexico changed 
through all the ages, that last week much 
of the rough camp work and cooking for 
both rebels and federals was done by such 
patriotic women. 

Mighty Battle. The chief engagement 
impending last week was the clash ex- 
pected between General Calles’ 18,000 
Federalistas and an estimated 10,000 Jn- 
surrectos under General José Gonzalo 
Escobar, who captured and then lost, 
earlier in the week, the fourth largest city 
in Mexico, Monterrey, captured in 1846 
by doughty U. S. General Zachary Tay- 
lor in a most decisive battle (ultimate 
result: Texas, New Mexico and California 
are now United States). 

Operating with General Escobar, last 
week, was the fierce’and redoubtable Gen- 
eral Francisco Urbalejo, a full-blooded 
Yaqui Indian. Carnage of a particularly 
gory sort was predicted when the half- 
savage but well-armed Yaqui /nsurrectos 
and General Escobar’s rebel troops clashed 
with the Federalistas near Torreon. 

General Plutarco Elias Calles, as usual, 
would direct his side of the battle from 
his famed olive-green staff car, an espe- 
cially built and armored railway carriage 
containing every implement required by 
a Generalissimo. 

Vera Cruz Falls. The great oil port 
of Mexico was captured, early in the week, 
and then lost to federal troops by General 
Jesus Maria Aguirre, who fled toward 
Yucatan. At Pennsylvania Military Acad- 
emy, Chester, Pa., U. S. A., Cadet Leon 
Aguirre, doughty general’s son, said: ‘Fa- 
ther can take care of himself. He is an 
experienced campaigner.” 

The federal army which took Vera Cruz 
—and appeared to have squelched the 
revolution south of Mexico City—was 
commanded by General Juan Andreu, now 
chief of staff to General Calles. Leaving 
the Vera Cruz situation quiet in the hands 
of a subordinate, General Andreu hopped 
by airplane to the rebel area in the north. 
Trainload after trainload of artillery (on 
flat cars) and soldiers (in box cars) which 
had started from Mexico City for Vera 
Cruz were switched back and rushed to 
aid General Calles. 

Hero Moseley. The “Big River” or Rio 
Grande is part of the frontier between the 
U. S. and Mexico. Facing each other on 
opposite banks stand twin cities, El Paso 
and Juarez—queer twins. El Paso is a 
clean, Babbitt city, with little skyscrapers; 
but dirty Juarez is a town of low ‘dobe 
structures where drink and vicious com- 
pany are easily found. In Juarez last week 
General George Van Horn Moseley, U. S. 
A., acquitted himself right well as a Hero 
of Peace. 

The situation was that the Federalistas 
in Juarez were waging a hopeless battle 
against Jnsurrectos under General Miguel 
Valles. A stray bullet fired by an /nsur- 
recto traversed the Rio Grande and broke 








After the winter crowds have gone 


Before the summer crowds have come 


See the 


Mediterranean 


ON THE RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE 


@.In route as well as season this is 
a most unusual voyage. It is the first 
cruise ever to include a visit to ro- 
mantic Carcassonne. It goes to pictur- 
esque and out-of-the-way places that 
other cruises very rarely reach, Ma/ta, 
‘Palma, Taormina, and to the usual 
cruise ports, Algiers, Naples, Nice, etc. 
Sailing April 8 on the new Cunard 
liner, “Carinthia” 
Rates, including return passage 
whenever convenient, $725 and up 


Send for the “Booklet : 
“* MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE” 


I  — 


TWO NORTH CAPE CRUISES 


@, The complete northern voyages — 
with trips to Leningrad and Moscow. 
June 26 on the “Carinthia.” 
June 29 on the “Franconia.” 


LAND CRUISES IN AMERICA 
@,On special trains built for Ray- 


mond-Whitcomb. Round trips of un- 
equalled completeness in the West. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


G, Spring and summer tours that offer 
a wide range of routes and of prices. 
From March to October. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL SERVICE 


@.Special trips in America, Europe 
and other countries, planned by ex- 
perts to meet individual desires and 
arranged in advance in every detail. 





Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Avenue, 225 Fifth Avenue 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut Street 
Chicago, 176 North Michigan Avenue 
Detroit, 421 Book Building 
Los Angeles, 423 West Fifth Street 
San Francisco, 230 Post Street 


Agents in the principal cities 
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a window pane on the 13th floor of El | 
Paso’s First National Bank. Also in El 
Paso, a two-year-old U. S. girlchild, Miss 
Lydia Roberts, was killed by a second 
stray bullet, and a third despatched “the 
most popular U. S. citizen in Juarez,” 
jovial “Teddy” Barnes, bartender of the 
famed Mint Cafe. With a bank, a baby 
and a bartender all involved, General 
George Van Horn Moseley went into 
action. 

Hurrying across the International 
Bridge General Moseley intervened be- 
tween the Federalistas and IJnsurrectos, 
and arranged that the former, hopelessly 
outnumbered, should evacuate Juarez, re- 
tire across the International Bridge and 
submit to internment at Fort Bliss. Firing 
was stopped on the basis of this agree- 
ment; some 350 federals crossed the river 
and were interned. 


Shortly afterward Hero Lindbergh in- | 


augurated the Mexico City-Brownsville, 
Tex., air mail route, flying a tri-motor 
Ford plane. Prior to the Colonel’s depar- 
ture from Mexico City, a New York Times 
correspondent filed this cryptic despatch: 
“An aviation authority who prefers not to 
be quoted says there are 80 first-class 
Mexican pilots, who, with the use of as 
many planes, could soon end the rebellion.” 

Soon after the authority spoke, the 
Vought aircraft factory in Long Island 
City, N. Y., was roaring and rattling by 
day and night to produce Vought Corsair 
bombing planes for the Mexican federals. 
How many, Planebuilder Chance Vought 
refused to admit, on the grounds that it 
was “military information.” 

Masses Resumed. Throughout the 
northern states controlled by the rebels, 
Catholic priests were permitted to resume 
the public celebration of the mass for the 
first time since General Calles (then Presi- 
dent) commenced to enforce the anti- 
Catholic laws (Trme, Feb. 22, 1926). In 
Nogales, Sonora, Father José Pablos 


grimly said: “It is a fight for life! Either | 


this present movement must triumph or 


we [Catholics] must once more give up | 


our liberty.” 


“Hypnotized Rabbit.” From all this | 
it must not be supposed that the causes of | 


Y ~and then | 


the present civil war are purely religious. 
There is also the very strong if not major 
element of personal rivalry—‘dog eat dog” 
—among Mexico’s many men of the sword. 


It is of the very first significance that, | 
last week, neither the government nor | 


Chief Rebel Gilberto Valenzuela laid any 
great stress on such appeals to principle, 
credulity or reason as helped to win the 
Great War. Any fight in Mexico is, at 
bottom, just dog-fight, though the triumph 
of General Calles would mean the continu- 
ance of his Socialist Anti-Catholic policies. 
During the week General Calles’ so-called 
“puppet,” President Portes Gil, called at 
the U. S. Embassy—something which no 
Mexican President has done for many, 
many years—and expressed to Ambassador 
Dwight Whitney Morrow the Govern- 
ment’s extreme gratitude for the rifles and 
ammunition which President Hoover is 
permitting to enter Mexico in hopes that 
the federal soldiers will thus be aided to 
make a quick peace. During the week 
Finance Minister Luis Montez de Oca 
announced that he had spent $5,000,000 
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EUROPE 


All- Expense Tours 


$ 406: and 





7"! furope Saring summer of 1929. 
Prices from $295 to $1074. England, | 
Belgium, Holland, Germany and 
France —all expenses, $406. Tour 
prices include all necessary expenses 
from time of sailing until return. 
Congenial parties personally con- 
ducted by expert couriers. Delightful 
Tourist Third Cabin accommodations 
on Canadian Pacific steamships via 
the scenic St. Lawrence Sea-Way to 
Europe. College orchestras on ship- 
board—just like a big house party! 
Large amount of motor travel in 
Europe. Ask for beautiful 40-page 
illustrated “‘Booklet E29” sent free. 


Art.Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 731, V4.7. eae 


Send for Booklet 





OSEMITE. 


First among all California vacations — 
Yosemite National Park! 


On your way, you can see the famed Mari- 
posa Grove of Big Trees—where a motor 
stage takes you through the giant Wawona 
Tree shown above. All-expense Tours, for 
from $30 to $76.75, cover 2 to 4 days in the 
Park. Accommodations at Housekeeping 
Cabins, Trail Camps, comfortable Lodges, 
or the luxurious Ahwahnee, California’s 
finest resort Hotel. Ask your travel agent, 
or write to Yosemite Park and Curry Co., 


Yosemite National Park, California. 
CALIFORNIA'S FOUR-SEASON WONDERLAND 


TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Sailingsin March, April, May, June, July; motor trips 
to Italian Hill Towns, the Riviera, Swiss mountain 
passes, Thames Valley, Shakespeare Country, Scot- 
tish Highlands, Chateau Country 
$308 to $1405 Send oe’ booklet 


EMPLE SIS TOURS 


InCOMPOMATED. 


447-T Park Sq. Building, Boston 
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“on the expenses inseparable from mobili- 
zation.” 

The rebel publicity bureau in Manhat- 
tan’s Hotel Pennsylvania issued a pro- 
nouncement stating that, ““The present oc- 
cupant of the Mexican Presidency has the 
power of a hypnotized rabbit. He is purely 
and simply another cloak in the mysterious 
and diversified wardrobe of Calles. 

“The American people want the truth. 
Here it is. We are trying to free Mexico 
from the odious and inhuman tyranny of 
the dictator who has made robots of the 
President, the Cabinet and other creations 
out of his bag of tricks.” 

A more authoritative statement was 
made in Sonora on behalf of Chief Rebel 
Gilberto Valenzuela, presidential candidate 
and El Capitan de los Cristeros: “‘When 
the federal government comes to its senses 
and sends Calles out of the republic and 
Portes Gil (provisional president) agrees 
to permanent legal operations of govern- 
ment and the carrying out of elections, 
religious liberty and the pursuit of busi- 
ness without the interference of assassins, 
then all associated with the revolutionary 
movement will agree to a settlement.” 


DENMARK 
Iced In 


Denmark’s elongated King, Christian X, 
dislikes hitches. Things can never run too 
smoothly to suit the precise mind of the 
six-foot-five-inch ruler, and yet recently a 
number of annoying little accidents have 
happened to His Majesty. A fat French- 
man fell over his feet in the theatre at 
Cannes (Trme, Feb. 25). He paid a State 
Visit to Madrid, only to have the Queen- 
Mother of Spain die suddenly (Time, 
Feb. 18). So it has gone. Last week King 
Christian returned to Denmark from the 
Riviera, determined that if possible, this 
voyage should be uneventful. 


Promptly at the appointed time His | 


Majesty, Queen Alexandrine, and Prince 
Knud boarded their train. Promptly the 
train left. It rolled smoothly across France 
to Paris, from Paris to Berlin, Berlin to 
Warnemiinde, on the Baltic; and at Warne- 
miinde slid on the ferry that was to carry 
the train across an arm of the sea to Den- 
mark. Six hours more, and they would be 
in Copenhagen. Practically nothing more 
could happen, unless the royal car should 
slip off the ferry into the sea. This very 
nearly had occurred on a previous occa- 
sion and worried trainmen roped and 
chained the train securely to the track. 
The ferry left the pier, King Christian 
sighed with relief, inserted himself in the 
royal berth, went to sleep. 

Three hours passed, when the King 
awoke and realized that he was not in 
motion. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” cried 
His Majesty, thrusting himself for some 
distance out of the sleeping car window. 

“A little accident, Majestaet,” quavered 

an unfortunate railway official, “we are 
iced in!” 
_ It was true. So heavy were the ice jams 
in the Baltic that train and ferry were 
caught fast in the midst of the frozen sea. 
King Christian and his consort and their 
son were forced to spend the night ma- 
tooned on a motionless ferryboat until 
teleased by Government icebreakers in 
the morning, 





, ale it to colder 


New Frigidaire Cold Control speeds 
the freezing of tce cubes and desserts. 


A simple lever, turned by the movement 
of your finger tips, regulates the tem- 
perature of the freezing compartment of 
the New Frigidaire. 


Six Freezing Speeds 
And this is what it does. If ice cubes are 
needed quickly, just turn the lever to 
“colder”, and a generous quantity of full- 
sized Frigidaire cubes are frozen with 
even greater speed. And in the freezing 
of desserts, this same simple device gives 
you control of freezing time. 

Offered only on Frigidaire 
This is just one of the mechanical 
superiorities that make Frigidaire auto- 
matic, practical, simple and serviceable 
.. . superiorities that have made Frigid- 
aire the choice of more buyers than all 
other makes of electric refrigerators 
combined. 

New, Low Prices 


y . 
FRICEDAIEE 
avecesanes 





Quantity production has en- 
abled us to offer new, low 
prices...and values far be 





yond former standards. The New Frigid- 
aire is more beautiful than ever and un- 
believably quiet. You don’t hear it start, 
stop, or run. And the New Frigidaire can 
be bought today on the easiest of terms. 


We want you to see the New Frigid- 
aire and find out about the new Cold Con- 
trol... how it operates, and the added 
convenience it affords. We want you to 
learn about the new desserts that can be 
frozen so easily-and quickly. 


Send for these two books 


You can get complete facts at any Frigid- 
aire display room, or if you will mail the 
coupon we will gladly send you copies of 
the recipe book and the Frigidaire cata- 
log without cost. Frigidaire Corporation, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 
Dept. Z-306 Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me copies of the Frigidaire 
Recipe Book and the new catalog. 


FRIGIDAIRE 
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THE ROCKIES 


—you can dowhat you please 
when you please— or nothing 
at all if you please! On the 
cool veranda of a ranch 
house you can loaf luxuri- 
ously, comforting silence of 
the mountains around you, 
pine-scented air to breathe. 


If you like action, there 
are skyline trails to ride— 
mountainstoclimb—streams 
full of trout ready to fight! 


We can tell you about all 
sorts of western ranches— 
ranches where you can rough 
it with ease — real ranches 
where rodeo stunts are part 
of the cowboys’ everyday job. 


If you want a vacation that is 
different please mail the cou- 











pon now! 
Mail this 
coupon to oe 
E. E. Nelson, of t 
Passenger Traf- North 
fic Manager, Coast 
94 Northern Limited” 
Pacific Bldg. 
St. Paul, 









PAPAL STATE 


Wigging 

Pope Pius XI, in a voice choked with 
emotion, concluded an address to the Dip- 
lomatic Corps last week thus: “I, like 
Peter, give you all I have—my blessing.” 

His Holiness had just received official 
congratulations from the diplomats upon 
the resumption of temporal power by the 
Holy See (Trme, Feb. 18). These expres- 
sions of official courtesy were thus long 
delayed because of the reluctance of many 
governments to offer them at all. None 
were forthcoming from Japan, Russia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway or The Nether- 
lands. And the French Ambassador Caron 
de Beaumarchais, who offered the con- 
gratulations of his government several 
weeks ago without authority received a 
wigging last week from French Foreign 
Minister Aristide Briand, reputedly an 
atheist. 

—<)>——- 
No Politics Allowed 

Editors and news folk generally were 
informed last week, by representatives of 
the Holy See, in what terms they are to 
couch stories about the Pope and the Vati- 
can, now the former has resumed tem- 
poral sovereignty and the latter has be- 
come a state (T1ME, Feb. 18). , 

Expostulating in Rome, Count Dalla 
Torre, Editor of the Papal news organ 
Osservatore Romano, and recognized by 
most Catholics as the temporal spokesman 
for the Pope, declared that news arising 
out of the new Papal state is mot “politi- 
cal.” Acknowledging that “foreign news- 
papers, with few exceptions” are treating 
temporal news of the new Papal State as 
“political news,” Count Dalla Torre ex- 
plained in a signed editorial that the Holy 
See’s reconciliation with the Italian State 
was “entirely religious.” It is believed in 
Rome that Count Dalla Torre never signs 
an editorial until it has been read and at 
least tacitly approved by the Supreme 
Pontiff. The Count is aware that the “en- 
tirely religious” Italo-Papal settlement 
is replete with references to specific 
plots of real estate, and is supplemented 
by a Financial Convention whereby the 
Holy See receives from the Italian State 
$92,000,000. 

Additional guidance for news folk was 
supplied from Washington, D. C., last 
week, by the Bureau of Publicity and In- 
formation of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, in the form of a ten-page 
mimeographed handout. Excerpts: 

“The chief reasons which make neces- 
sary the political independence of the Holy 
See are that the Catholic Church is a per- 
fect society of men established by Christ 
Himself to carry out faithfully His laws 
and teachings. .. . 

“In thinking and writing of ‘temporal 
power’ and ‘temporal sovereignty’ this 
should be remembered and the fact made 
known: The new Vatican State, in area, 
will be only about one quarter of a square 
mile, or something like 160 acres... . 

“The Catholic Church is not a national 
church, but a universal society and to the 
head of that society men of all nationali- 
ties owe the same spiritual allegiance. . . . 
That certain nationalistic groups (in the 
U.S.) continually attempt to make him a 
‘foreign potentate’ is a proof of the neces- 








© International 
THE Pope’s Epitor 
He corrected the world press style-book. 


sity that the universal, supernatural, and 
supra-national character of his office be 
clearly recognized... . 

“No earthly recognition can add to the 
divine commission of the Papacy. The in- 
dependent sovereignty which is rightfully 
hers and which has finally been restored to 
the Church will but evidence to the world 
the supernatural and super-national mis- 
sion with which the Visible Head of the 
Church has been commissioned since 


Christ spoke to Peter... . 


” 








The CRUISE lour 
thru LANDS of the LONG AGO 
‘IRATE, PRIEST & EXPLORER charted 
the course of the Panama Mail Coast 
to Coast cruise thru the storied lands 


of Latin America ,,, Twenty-eight days of 
sheer delight on splendid liners between 





New York and California — in either direc- 
tion — carry you into the ii: iguing beauty 
and age-old romance of Mexico, Guatemala, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, Colombia and 


Havana,,, At the end of the Western cruise, 


San Francisco and Los Angeles ,,, Easterly, 
the tropic trail leads to New York .,- In 
outside cabin comfort — bed instead of berth 
—you visit ten quaint, exotic Spanish Amer- 
ican ports...included in the itinerary of no 
other line... and at no greater cost. First 


class fare is as low as $275. Write for folder. 


PANAMA MAIL 


Steamship Company 


2 PINE STRECT - SAN FRANCISCO 
5+ SPRING ST - LOS ANCELES 
10 MANOVER SQUARE “NEW YORK 
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JAPAN 
“Such Vulgarity!” 


To a Japanese Gentleman of the Old 
School there are two ways of avenging an 
insult : 

1) For an Insult-in-Ordinary, repair to 
the doorstep of your Insulter, and there 
publicly jump up and down, holding your 
breath, until your face is purple with con- 
gested blood. The insulter’s neighbors will 
not let him forget this rebuke in a hurry. 

2) For an Insult-Extraordinary, you re- 
pair again to the Insulter’s home, and 
standing upon the door sill, disembowel 
yourself with a sharp knife. This is the 
final retort (hara-kiri), to which there can 
be no reply. 

Last week, a young Japanese named 
Furoda made up his mind that he had been 
extraordinarily insulted. Japanese. of the 
Old School understood, sympathized. They 
were glad that at least one young man had 
the spunk to consider himself insulted by 
the frequent radical utterances of notori- 
ous Senji Yamamoto, loud-mouthed Farm- 
er-Labor member of the Imperial Diet, 
ex-Canadian dishwasher, publisher of The 
Japanese Birth Control Review. 

However, although young Furoda had 
announced himself extraordinarily insulted, 
and although he seized a hara-kiri knife 
and rushed in a towering rage to the house 
of his insulter, he failed to disembowel 
himself upon the doorstep. Instead, when 
Insulter Yamamoto opened his door, In- 
sultee Furoda, violating every canon of 
Japanese etiquette, plunged the short sharp 
blade not into his own vitals, but into those 
of the astounded Farmer-Laborite, who 
died instanter. 

“These young people!” muttered digni- 
fied Japanese gentlemen. “Such bad taste! 
Such vulgarity!” 

Among Japanese who did disembowel 
themselves last week in the good old- 
fashioned way was Captain Kisaburo 
Koyanagi, Assistant Naval Attaché of the 
Japanese Embassy in Moscow. Reason: 
“private.” The following cryptic utterance 
arrived from Moscow the next morning: 
“It is needless to state a painful im- 
pression has been created in foreign dip- 
lomatic circles . . . when parties grow so 
rowdy that neighbors protest, the case be- 
comes a matter of public interest.” 


orate 
Japanese Ragbag 


_ Though silk raising is one of the most 
important industries of Japan, most Japa- 
hese wear cotton. The kimonos of the 
lower classes are cotton, so are their un- 
derclothes, socks. In years gone by, when 
a Japanese wore holes in his socks or dam- 
aged his kimono irretrievably, he simply 
threw it away. Not so now, said a last 
week’s despatch from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In 1923 Japan sent 
to the U. S. 4,432,000 pounds of discarded 
kimonos, underclothes, trousers, and so | 
forth, to be reclaimed, and the Japanese 
ragbag has grown to such colossal propor- 
Hons that in the first ten months of 1928 | 


U. S. citizens bought 53,230,000 pounds | 
of Japanese cast-off cotton clothing, valued | 
at $1,622,000. 

This cotton is used, the Department of 
Commerce hastily added, for “roofing 
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residential casements of steel 





Detroit Steel Products Company, 
3101 Griffin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me a copy of your new, 
free booklet, “Decorating with Case- 


ments.” 
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CHARM 


Famed decorator C. Allyn Shilling of 
Kayser and Allman, Philadelphia, drew 
this sketch to show the charm contributed 
by Fenestra Casements to his recent plan 
for an Early American bedroom. 











Fenestra CaSEMENTS 
They create a colonial impression 


To create the impression of a character- 
istic colonial low ceiling, Authority 
Shilling specified casements six panes 
wide. Then he exaggerated this width 
with draperies that overhang the wall on 
either side. Accentuating the quaintness 
of bureau, cradle, canopied four-poster — 
light from the unusual area of glass floods 
the entire room. 

Americana. Devotees of the Early 
American will appreciate the simplicity 
and restraint of Fenestra Casements. 
Small-paned, picturesquely muntined — 
they might well have descended from 
some historic Philadelphia home. ~ 

Livable. Modern convenience is not 
sacrificed to period style when Fenestra 
Casements are 
on duty. A fin- 
ger touch opens 
them — always. 
Weatherproof 
—they never 
warp, stick, 
swell, shrink or 
rattle. Inside 
screens guard 
fragile draper- 
ies. Washing 
may be done 
from within the 
room. 

Universal. Fifty standard types— 
unlimited combinations harmonize Fenes- 
tra Casements with any architectural 
style or period decoration. And they are 
a good buy anywhere. Reason: with all 
their extra advantages, Fenestra Case- 
ments cost little, if any, more than ordi- 
nary windows. 

To the Discerning. The coupon at 
the left brings without charge your copy 
of “Decorating with Casements.” It will 
give you many suggestions for the ar- 
rangement and draping of windows in 
your new home. 
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Every day he looks 


into a thousand businesses 


““TELEVISION’’ isn’t new to the 


American business man. He has long 


had a “‘television’’ system of his own. 


For example . . . every morning a 


series of reports is placed on the desk 


of a great chain store executive. He 
spends thirty minutes looking them 


over. . . and gets a keener insight into 
the condition of a thousand scattered 
businesses than he could by thirty days 
of traveling. 


For these report-sheets cover the 


activities of a thousand branch stores. 
The summary of each store’s opera- 
tions is as graphic as a moving pic- 
ture. It shows the executive what took 
place yesterday, as vividly as if he had 
been there himself. 


The store’s sales for the day, the 


week, the month and the year to date 
. . . comparative figures for the same 
periods a year ago. The exact stock 


on hand... lines that are ‘‘long’’ 
, . and the 


- +. earnings to date . 


ce ° 

break down’’ of those earnings by 
lines of merchandise. 

And how does he get these figures? 


Business machinery and systems of 


control! Business appliances, methods 


and controls so sensitized to opera- 
tions that not the slightest detail of im- 
portance can get by without being re- 


corded, in manifold, and reported. 


The growth of the chain store sys- 


tem is one of the marvels of American 


business. But the branch store would 








THE EMANCIPATION 


not be feasible except for the swift, 
unerring business machinery that daily 


registers its operations for the head- 


uarters executive’s eyes. 
q 


Increased Business 


Prosperity 


Bur whether it be a thousand stores, 


or one, makes little difference. Any 


business organization, whatever its size, 


-can profit by this closer knowledge, by 


these more exact facts and figures on 


its daily operations. 


Modern business methods and ma- 
chinery have contributed vitally to the 
prosperity and the amazing expansion 
of American business. They have cut 
costs. Speeded operation. Eliminated 
waste. Spotlighted opportunities for 
new profits. 

The success of any modern business 


depends upon its executives’ control. 


And ‘“‘control’”? means knowing 
“‘what’s going on’’ . . . knowing the 
facts and figures. . . not once a month 
but every day. 

When “‘fact-and-figure-television’’ 
is made so vivid and so inexpensive 
by modern mechanical business aids 
and systems, ignorance, as a cause for 


business failure, is almost inexcusable. 


Take advantage of 
this New Force 


in Business 


Tue leading makers of business ap- 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


pliances have merged into one parent 
organization . . . Remington Rand. 


Never in the history of business has 


such a pooling of specialized ability 
taken place. A field force of 4,000 
trained business analysts is now oper- 


ating as a unit, instead of as scattered 
and competitive sections. Business 


methods and appliances now have a 
central station that radiates improved 
methods to business minds. Correct 


office routine, and methods of business 
control, as well as all the machinés 
and devices necessary to carry it to 


flawless fulfillment, now come from 


one source, 


A telephone call... 
releases this centralized 


force to clear away 
your difficulties 


. . . at no cost fo you 


Your office may be functioning at top 
speed and maximum efficiency. But 
how do you know it is? There may 
be other ways to organize your office 
so that it will operate more smoothly 
and economically. AZake sure. Let a 
Remington Rand man find out. He 


may saveyou hundredsof dollars yearly, 


_ or even monthly, by a simple and ob- 


vious change. . . . Phone our nearest 
office, or write, Remington Rand Busi- 
ness Service, Inc., Remington Rand 
Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Remington Kan 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines. . LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 


RAND AND KARDEX Visible Records... SAFE-CABINET... INDEX VISIBLE... POWERS Accounting Machines 


DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines ... KALAMAZOO and BAKER-VAWTER Loose Leaf Equipment 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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‘if they’lirun ¥ 
Standing on their 


HEADS 


we'll take ’em” 


HOSE were not the exact words, but they scarcely exaggerate 
the Navy’s requirements. More literally the demand was: 
“Must operate successfully and without damage on a moving plat- 
form inclining up io an angle of 45°sidewise and 30° lengthwise.” 


The Navy wanted small electric-generating plants for destroyers 


and mine-layers, the pitchingest, rollingest craft that ever pulled 
the whiskers of old Father Neptune. They wanted them for emer- 
gency wireless use, so be sure they wanted good ones. 

A neat little 800-watt Kohler Electric Plant stood up manfully 
to the bucking-platform test. Its twin did a one-year trick on the 
destroyer Decatur. And now one hundred and twelve of these 
plants are on their way to Brooklyn Navy Yard and Mare Island 
—to stand by the Navy in time of peril. 

First choice in many fields 
Everywhere, as 1n the Navy or, by the way, with Byrd in the Antarctic, 
Kohler plants are the first choice of those who want the very best of 


service. 


Country homes, villages, resorts, and yachts are lighted by Kohler 
Electricity — automatically, without storage batteries. Engineers take 
Kohler plants everywhere to light construction jobs. Please mail the 
coupon for information about models for every purpose, in capacities 


up to 10K. W. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


Founded Shipping Point 


© 
1873 Electric P lants Sheboygan, Wis. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. T 3-18-29 
Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 
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_SCIENCE 


Smithsonian Imbroglio 


With the name of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution to conjure guards and secretaries, 
a polite book agent worked his way to 
the presence of Chief Justice Taft. The 
Smithsonian Institution, related the book 
agent, was preparing a 12-volume survey 
of Science. The first edition was to be 
strictly limited to 875 copies. Only 875 
world leaders, like Mr. Taft, would be 
permitted to purchase those sets. Each 
set would carry the ewner’s name. Mr. 
Taft would be aiding the Smithsonian In- 
stitution by buying a set. The price was 
only $500. 

Mr. Taft, as President, had had the 
Smithsonian, a quasi-Federal institution, 
under his authority. As a learned gentle- 
man he wished it well. So, believing that 
the Institution would get handsome royal- 
ties, he subscribed. 

So did Secretaries Mellon and Kellogg, 
when similarly approached. So too J. 
Pierpont Morgan, George F. Baker, John 
J. Raskob, William K. Vanderbilt, William 
A. Rockefeller—8o0o personages all told. 

That was up to last week, when Smith- 
sonian Secretary Charles Greeley Abbott, 
zealous for his scientists’ labors and his 
Institution’s reputation, made a loud and 
lusty complaint. Those book agents, he 
declared, were misrepresenting. They let 
buyers believe that the Smithsonian In- 
stitution was publishing the books and 
making large profits. Really the Smith- 
sonian Scientific Series, Inc., new Man- 
hattan concern, was publisher. The In- 
stitution received only 10% royalties, a 
ridiculously small percentage, which he 
had vainly sought to get increased, whereas 
the book agents were getting 25% to 35% 
commissions. The Institution was tied up 
by contract for 30 years. 


The book publishers replied with prompt 
asperity that the Institution directors had 
their wits about them when they signed 
the contract, that the Smithsonian’s scien- 
tific writers were receiving $47,000 pay 
for their efforts and the Institution, for 
merely lending its scientists and its name, 
would reap $43,750 on the first edition 
alone; when the second edition (at $150) 
is offered the general public, royalties 
would be enormous. 

Thus the imbroglio stood last week. 








Evidence of the great business done by 
publishers of ‘‘sets” lies with the pro- 
moters of Smithsonian Scientific Series, 
Inc.—Walter F. Austin (president) and 
Charles Lipscomb (treasurer). They, with 
one Vincent Parke, publish Great Events 


of the Great War. Because the American 


Legion endorses the book and hence gives 
book agents a talking point and entry to 
Legionary homes, the Legion gets 3% on 
each sale. Its income so far amounts to 
$135.907.45, which means $4,500,000 
worth of books sold by the publishers and 
more than $1,000,000 in commissions for 


the salesmen. 
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Do you SMOKE OFF 


— 
MISSED MEAL? 





HERE, TOO, SPUD’ COOLNESS KEEPS MOUTH-COMFORT! 


Do you ever miss luncheon—then try to make it up 
with cigarette after cigarette? And wish you hadn’t? 
That’s a time you'll appreciate Spud! The smoke of 


your twentieth Spud leaves your mouth as 





moist-cool as your first Spud of the session... 


keeping all the while that comfortable meal- 





JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff...but by first pack. 
Surprise of first puff soon forgotten... continued cool- 


ness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. 


> sonst eseeanaSS. 
é att 


SMOKE | 


: blyA : Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


i . By + 
Bs TEST | cally, and what “Smoke 16% Cooler by Test” means to 


Liittbeetbbhee you, are told in this little book, sent gladly on request 


time mouth-moisture. That is Spud’s cooling effect, its 


smoke proved by scientists 16% cooler... heightening 
your enjoyment of Spud’s full tobacco flavor... making 
=< Spud thenewfreedom in old-fashioned tobacco 
enjoyment. At better stands, 20 for 20c. The 





How the coolness of Spud smoke was proved scientifi- 





MENTHOL~COOLED $ P u D CIGARETTES 
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MEDICINE 





Life & Death 


Vague reports have been reaching the 
U. S. that Russian scientists have revivi- 
fied corpses. Last week such reports be- 
came more definite. 

Two Moscow’ chemico-pharmacists, 
Theodore Andreiev and Alexei Alexandro- 
vich Kuliabko, pumped a modified Ring- 
er’s solution* into the veins of a man 
dead 29 hours. After some hours the 
cadaver’s heart began to beat feebly. The 
body developed a slight warmth. The 
throat gurgled. The eyelids fluttered. 
The reactions resembled the partial re- 
viving of a drowned person. Unbearably 
horrified, the experimenters stopped their 
pumping. They let the corpse subside 

*Ringer’s solution (after Sidney Ringer, Eng- 
lish physiologist, 1835-1910) resembles blood 
serum in composition. One formula contains 


sodium chloride, calcium chloride, potassium 
chloride, sodium bicarbonate, water. 


and go on to its normal course of decay. 
Akin to this experiment was the de- 
capitation of a dog by two other Moscow 
men, S. S. Brukhanenko and Sergei Che- 
chulin. To the head arteries they con- 
nected a pump which forced oxygenated 
blood to the amputated head, which, like 
John the Baptist’s rested en a plate. The 
head’s eyes moved. They closed when a 
strong light was flashed at them. The 
ears wiggled. The tongue ejected a piece 
of cotton soaked with acid, and swallowed 
a piece of cheese. For three and a half 
hours these natural reactions continued. 
By that time the venous blood became 
too heavy for the pump to oxygenate 
thoroughly. The dog’s head began to 
yawn for the air which its lungs would 
have used so vitally. Gaping, like a pneu- 
monia victim, the head died completely. 
— 

Yellow Fever’s Fourth 
To Lagos, Nigeria, over a year ago, went 
Dr. Hideyo Noguchi and a party of scien- 


tists to study yellow fever there in behalf 
of the International Health Board of the 








EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you trail rice in the hotel lobby 


..-be nonchalant... LIGHT A MURAD. 


THEY TASTE JUST LIKE THEY DID 20 YEARS AGO 























OP. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


Rockefeller Foundation. The fever has 
already killed Dr. Adrian Stokes of Guy’s 
Hospital, London. It must kill no more. 
Yet within a few months it did kill Dr. 
Noguchi and, a few days later, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Young, his associate. © 

Last week as another associate, Dr. A. 
Maurice Wakeman, was sailing to South- 
ampton, the fever killed him—the fourth. 
He was 31, “perhaps the outstanding 
graduate of the Yale School of Medicine.” 
He was on his way to teach as assistant 


professor at Southampton. 
—®——_ 


Birth Control 

James Noah Henry Slee, president of 
Three-in-One Oil Co., gives a biblical tithe 
of his income to the American Birth Con- 
trol League, great controvert of the bibli- 
cal injunction to be fruitful and multiply. 
His interest in the League is threefold. 
He is by hobby a sociologist, by avocation 
treasurer of the League, by choice hus- 
band (since 1922) of Margaret Sanger, 
the League’s founder (in 1921). Between 
1921 and 1926 his givings totaled $56,141, 
which he carefully deducted from his tax- 
able income, because the American Birth 
Control League exists for “charitable, sci- 
entific and educational purposes.” 

Last week the U. S. Board of Tax 
Appeals noted that the League aims “to 
enlist the support and co-operation of 
legal advisers, statesmen and legislators in 
effecting the lawful repeal and amendment 
of State and Federal statutes which deal 
with the prevention of conception.” Such 
activity is not reprehensible, in the tax 
board’s opinion, but neither is it charitable, 
scientific or educational. Hence Mr. Slee 
must pay taxes on at least part of his 
League donations. 

The significance of the incident was that 
one important Governmental agency ac- 
cepted in passim the League’s contracep- 
tive activities as normal and acceptable in 
present U. S. culture. 

Even the conservative Saturday Evening 
Post has acquired this new attitude. Its 
March 2 issue (3,050,000 copies, to be read 
by perhaps 15,000,000 U. S. men, women 
and children) contained a veiled rebuke 
for female failure to use contraceptives. 
The rebuke consisted of a cartoon by Don- 
ald McKee, captioned “Why the March 
Hare Was Mad.” It depicted a buck hare 
hopping furiously beside a huge bed on 
whose three pillows lay an abashed, puz- 
zled doe hare with nine newborn.* Harold 
the buck hare: “Again? What’s the idea? 
Did you never hear of Birth Control?” 

Margaret Sanger, chief U. S. prophetess 
of Birth Control, is now devoting herself 
to the Birth Control Clinical Research Bu- 
reau in Manhattan. 

There appeared lately a book unique 
in U. S. medical history. It is Tech- 
nique of Contraception: the Principles & 
Practice of Anti-Conceptional Methods, 
by Dr. James F. Cooper, medical director 
of the Clinical Research Department of 
the American Birth Control League. No 
such book has ever before been printed in 
the U. S., nor made available, because the 


*Slipshod biology. Hares litter two to five 
leverets, several times a year. Rabbits breed 
four to eight times a year, with three to eight 
young in a litter. Leverets are born with fur 
and open eyes. Rabbit young are naked and 
blind. 
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Direct Car-to-Ship Transfer for Oakland 


Products Reaching World Markets 


CCUPYING a commanding and unique 
position in the distribution of products to 
the rich markets of the eleven western 

states, and offering the logical point from which 
to serve the countries across the Pacific Ocean— 
Oakland, California, is being recognized as the 


“Detroit of the West.” 


Savings in the cost of distribution, rail and water 
connections unequalled elsewhere on the West 
Coast, low fuel costs, equable all-year working 
climate, fine highways which permit of “drive- 
aways” every day of the year, low-priced land in 
large pieces, skilled workmen and utter lack of 
industrial unrest — all have encouraged the loca- 
tion of automotive plants in the Oakland indus- 
trial area— which embraces the cities of Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda, San Leandro and Emeryville. 
The automotive industry was one of the first to 
recognize that centralization of manufacturing ac- 
tivities was notalways the most economic method 
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of production, and for better service to the west- 
ern and Pacific export markets, the automotive 
group has—in the big majority—found Oakland 
best suited to its requirements. 


The Chevrolet Motor Car Company was one of the 
pioneers in the westward movement, locating in 
1915. Fageol Motors Company began operations 
in 1917, Durant and Star in 1921. Others operat- 
ing large plants in the Oakland industrial area 
are Caterpillar Tractor Co., Hall-Scott Motor Car 
Company, Johnson Gear Company, Laher Auto 
Spring Co., Inc., C & L Tire and Rubber Co., The 
Coast Tire and Rubber Company and the Califor- 
nia Transit Company. The Fisher Body division 
of General Motors has just completed a half-mil- 
lion dollar plant, the second unit established 
here. The Chrysler Corporation has purchased 50 
acres for a $7,000,000 plant and the Sieberling 
Rubber Company 98 acres for a $3,000,000 tire 
factory. Ford will erect a $5,000,000 plant in the 
near future within eight miles of Oakland. 


x ¥ 4 


Manufacturers in any line of industry are cordially invited to send for a detailed 
industrial survey on how Oakland can best serve their manufacturing or distributing 
needs in relation to the eleven western states and the export markets of the Orient. 
“We Selected Oakland,” giving the experiences of many nationally known manufac- 
turers operating here, will be sent on request. All correspondence strictly confidential. 


WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 
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Capital! 5 


Dont Waste 9 “O. / 





Priced from $17 to $1100 
Slightly higher west of the Rockies 


_— only way to avoid wasting 
your most valued asset — really 
life itself —is to have an accurate 
and dependable timekeeper. While 
ordinary clocks at times unfortu- 
nately misguide you, Telechvon 
always tells the truth. 


Telechron is as accurate and de- 
pendable as modern inventive 
genius can make it, and is based on 
an entirely new principle of time- 
keeping — Observatory Time from 
your electric outlet —the greatest 
improvement in over 200 years, and 
exclusively Telechron! All springs 
and escapements have been replaced 
by a tiny electric motor which 
directly operates the hands. All 
winding, oiling, regulating, and 
cleaning are entirely eliminated. 
Sunday morning clock winding is 
now a thing of the past. 


This modern timekeeper simply 
plugs into an electric outlet and 
guards your time as no other clock 
can—accurately, dependably, truth- 
fully. The home or office with a 
Telechron is always on time and its 
capital is not wasted. 


The SPRINGLESS ELECTRIC CLOCK 
ACCURATELY REGULATED FROM THE POWER STATION 
Available also with chime and strike features, if desired 


WARREN TELECHRON CO., Ashland, Mass., 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto, Ont. 





mt eee ea ee CEC ET CE SOOO OS 
WARREN TELECHRON CO. 312 Main Street, Ashland, Mass. 
Send me your fascinating booklet explaining how Telechron Electric Clocks give Observatory Time. 
Name 
Address 
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Government has forbidden the importation 
from England of the only other book of its 
kind in English, Marie Carmichael 
Stopes’s Contraception: its Theory, His- 
tory and Practice. In German Dr. Alfred 
Grotjahn, professor of social hygiene at 
the University of Berlin, has published two 
monumental books on the subject, but it 
is almost impossible to find copies of them 
in the U. S. 

Dr. Cooper’s Technique of Contracep- 
tion deals with the significance of birth 
control, the basic phases of contraception, 
temporary and permanent methods of con- 
traception, a contraceptive method new to 
the U. S., contraceptive fallacies, physical 
and mental effects of contraception, in- 

vestigations. Day-Nichols, Inc., of Man- 
hattan, publish the book for $7.50. They 
may sell it only to doctors. They may not 
send it through the mails, must ship it 
by express 

Money is a sine qua non of the research 


| which birth-control leaders have under 


way. Last fortnight Mrs. Sanger gathered 
500 well-to-do and persuaded New Yorkers 
in a ballroom of the Hotel Plaza. To 
stimulate donations to support her bureau 


| she placed on the dais a dozen poor and, 


formerly, prolific mothers—wives of brick- 


| layers, carpenters, waiters, clerks. These 


testified to the beneficence of what Mrs. 
Sanger and her acolytes had taught them. 
The audience forthwith gave Mrs. Sanger 


| $8,000. 


Mrs. Sanger’s audience and patrons were 
of greater public interest than her wit- 


nesses. To wit, thrice-married Mrs. Wil- 


liam K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. William A. 


Rockefeller, Prof. John Dewey, Poet 
| Witter Bynner, Mrs. Learned Hand (wife 


of a New York judge), Corliss Lamont 
(son of a Morgan partner), Mrs. Ogden 
Reid, Norman Thomas (last Socialist can- 
didate for President of the U. “" 

Among the speakers at Mrs. Sanger’s 
party was Prof. Frank Hamilton Hankins, 
Smith College sociologist. He bitterly de- 
clared that most of Birth Control’s oppo- 
nents are celibates. The opposite is true of 
the two women leaders of the movement— 
Mrs. Margaret Higgins Sanger (Slee), in 
the U. S., and Mrs. Marie Carmichael 
Stopes (Gates Roe) in England. They are 
about the same age, 45. Both have been 
married twice. Mrs. Sanger’s first hus- 
band was one William Sanger. The pres- 
ent is James Noah Henry Slee (see 
above). 

Dr. Stopes, as she prefers to be known, 
annulled her marriage to Reginald Ruggles 
Gates, professor of botany at the Univer- 
sity of London. He is internationally 
known through his teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, McGill University, 
University of California, Missouri Botani- 
cal Gardens. Dr. Stopes is, professionally, 
also a botanist. Her present husband is 
Humphrey Verdon Roe, pioneer English 
aviator and brother of A. V. Roe, whom 
the Royal Aero Club has just declared was 
not the first Briton to fly a heavier- 
than-air machine. H. V. Roe, rich, devotes 
himself to birth control campaigning. 
Dr. Stopes has borne one son, to Mr. 
Roe.* Mrs. Sanger has borne two sons, 
and a daughter who died, all by her first 
husband. 


*Dr. Stopes’ mother, famed Shakespearean 
Scholar Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes, died 
the first week of February. 
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. . Soyoucan 


Get 


somewhere 


Power 
without 





TIME 


RED traffic light flashes on...aggra- 
vatingly close. Brakes grind...cars 
halt. Some of your time is tempo- 
rarily lost... but lost so you and about 
twenty million other motorists can 
get somewhere. 
Getting somewhere with electric 
power, too, requires regulation. Given 








tips of the operator. ..saves power by 
permitting heavier loads on motors 
without leaving safety to chance. 
Whether your plant secures all or only 
part of the savings electric power can 
earn, depends upon your choice of 





f free rein, electric power drives haphaz- Motor Control. This far reaching de- 
. Control ardly forward...wastes much of its cision merits careful judgment... 
1 * effort at cross purposes. It must be di- discriminating care. 

a ! Ss WM é ' rs @ rected ... protected from itself. That’s why Cutler-Hammer Motor 
e 7 e Modern Motor Control stops electric Control is specified by alert plants on 
. | | : a I r motors at the danger point ... sacrifices all the motor-driven equipment they 
‘ / q minutes thatdisorganizing breakdowns —_ buy... why you will find forward look- 
; ~ ..-hours...willbesaved. Motor Control ing machine builders featuring Cutler- 
7 cA . . ’ “ 

RM ai & | q*4 directs electric power through auto- Hammer Control... and electric motor 
matic cycles of production... brings builders recommending its use with the 
u machine manipulation to the finger motors they supply. 
= | 
y j CUTLER-HAMMER, Ine. 

i- ° ° Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
: Thirteen Times ees ’ , 
£ 1213 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
- the Manpower of Industry 
y, Hidden Away in Electric Motors 
iS Electric motors in America's industries 
h today provide working capacity equal 
to 250 million workmen. That is more 
n than 13 times the actual number of men 
1S employed. How effectively this army of 
r- “‘unseen’’ workers is used to bring down 


3 costs is determined by the care with 
S which Motor Control is selected. 


| CUTLER HAMMER 


: The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 
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Talk About Something 


No One Else Knows 
For instance, how do you 


suppose it feels to sail over an 
earthquake? Do you know * ‘Our 
Greatest Mystery?”’ 

What is Chemical Shorthand? 

Science News-Letter brings you 
news and information along lines 
such as these. It is a charming, 
readable weekly that will provide 
you with the most fascinating sub- 
jects for conversation. Onecan not 
read Science News-Letter and not 
be mentally attractive. 


Introductory Offer. $1 for 13 weeks. 


SCIENCE 
NEWS-LETTER 


2199 B Street, Washington, D. C. 
PPD ACSC TEP A OTE 


Scotts Groopind Bont 
for eden Lawns. i 


Sod n six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turfthat’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 

Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the 
chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turk- 
ish carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in 
our Hlustrated booklet ‘Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed 
on request. 

O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. — 
266 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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Presbyterian Women 


Let your women keep silence in the 
churches: for it is not permitted unto them 
to speak . . . —1 Corinthians XIV, 34. 


In Philadelphia last week Presbyterian 
women stoutly let it be known that they 
didn’t want to keep silence. Hitherto in 
Presbyterian councils and assemblies only 
male voices had been heard. Why not the 
mellifluence of female voices? Hitherto 
from Presbyterian pulpits only male voices 
had preached the Gospel, pointed the 
moral. Why not have female ministers? 

Prim reactionary Presbyterians shud- 
dered at the thought that the Princeton or 
Auburn Theological Seminary might be- 
come co-educational. Advanced non-alarm- 
ist thinkers like Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
President of Union Theological Seminary, 
Manhattan, said: “I welcome the proposal 

. that women be given an equal stand- 
ing with men in the church.” 

The Proposal. In Philadelphia, 140 
years ago, met the first general assembly 
of the Presbyterian church. The women 
kept their silence. Nearly 100 years later 
the first woman’s executive committee of 
Home Missions was appointed. Since then 
women have become increasingly vocal in 
the church, but in the direction of the 
church they have had no voice. 








Mra George PC. Taviorn 


of DARBURY 


Prize Winner 1928 Marlboro Contest for Distinguished Handwriting 


TWanlao- G Chane te: Jee the — * 
Can Ghpord 40¢ oX% he (dest 


Every Marlboro full, round and firm. 
Famous wherever fashion gathers. 


Favorites on Fifth Avenue. 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LTD., INC,, 511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


When the various boards of the church 
were reorganized in 1922 several women 
were given important positions but outside 
of their own individual organizations their 














©U.S U. 
Mrs. Fred SMITH BENNETT 


“Why do women think they MUST wash 
on Mondays?” 


advice and votes were not requested. So 
great was feminine indignation that three 
years later the General Assembly took 
notice of “general unrest’”” among women, 
appointed a committee (of men) to in- 
vestigate this and other problems. 

The culmination of the rights-for-Pres- 
byterian-women movement came last week 
at the General Council in Philadelphia. 
Twelve men voted for the women’s eman- 
cipation, six voted against it. In St. Paul, 
Minn., next May the General Assembly 
must either ratify or veto this direct de- 
parture from Saint Paul who said “Let 
your women keep silence... . ” 

The Women. The chief Lydia Pank- 
hursts of the Presbyterian church are two, 
Mrs. Fred Smith Bennett and Miss Mar- 
garet E. Hodge. Mrs. Bennett has long 
been a cheerful gracious opponent of “silly 
conventions” and she has long presided 
over the Presbyterian Council of Women. 
“Why,” she asks, “do women think they 
must wash on Mondays? In the same way 
why are people prejudiced against the 
equality of women in the church since 
they have it in the state?” Better than 
anything else, though she once was a golf 
enthusiast at Englewood, N. J., she loves 
motoring. To many a church meeting she 
drives with cautious but considerable speed 
in her Franklin automobile. 

Miss Margaret Hodge has the patrician 
quietude often associated with the aristoc- 
racy of her native city, Philadelphia. She, 
too, drives, but, instead of a Franklin, she 
steers a Ford, and “not a new-fangled 
geared Ford.” Two years ago she slipped 
on some ice, broke her hip. It was during 
her convalescence in a Chestnut Hill hos- 
pital that she and Mrs. Bennett wrote their 
report, Causes of Unrest Among Women of 
the Church. They first formally uttered 
the cry heard last week in Philadelphia: 

“Woman asks to be considered in the light 
of her ability and not of her sex. 
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DECENTRALIZED 
OPERATIONS and 
“ee manufacturing divi- 


RES PONSIBILITIES sions of General Motors, from the stand- 
coith COORDINATED point of administrative management, are 


self-contained organizations, each with a 


CONTROL WH) general manager responsible over all its 


functional activities, such as engineering, 

GENERAL MOTORS purchasing, production and sales; and in- 
cluding financial control. 

Yet there must be a sound measure of 

centralized control over the manufacturing 

divisions to assure the proper coordination 


of activities and to capitalize the advanta- 


pISIBILITIES 


anp ResPo 
ROL 
a COORDINATED Cont 


ges derived from the size and importance 


wit 


of the institution in the industrial world. 


How General Motors secures the decen- 
tralization ot operations and responsibilities 
with coordinated control is set forth in the 
booklet shown on this page. 

In addition to its Annual Report and 


Quarterly Statement of Earnings, General 





Motors issues special booklets, from time 


‘ | to time, for the information of its stock- 
N COPY of this booklet, “Decentralized Op- 


erations and Responsibilities with Co- holders, employes, dealers and the public 
ordinated Control,” will be mailed free upon generally. Many of the principles and poli- 
request to Department J-5, General Be eo et a or so ij 
Motors Corporation, Broadway at 57thStreet, SE: Oe ee SOOKE are: appe 
New York, N. Y. cable to other businesses. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


, 


‘A car for every purse and purpose’ 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC : OLDSMOBILE : OAKLAND 
BUICK - LaSALLE - CADILLAC <- All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS -: YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Axtomatic Refrigerator * DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants * 2 Water Systems ‘ GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 
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Are we right about 
the Future? 


Tue experiences of a half century underlie our 
firm conviction that the future of Robbins & 
Myers is best guaranteed by our concentrating on 
“special application’’ motors for re-sale purposes. 
We take a great interest in building the motor that 
is ‘different,’ because it nearly always involves 
mastering one or more technical problems. Fur- 
ther, the fact that these mechanisms in the great 
majority of cases go into the service of people 
who make no pretension to electrical knowledge, 
requires that the motors themselves be extraor- 
dinarily well made, capable of accurate perform- 
ance with a minimum of attention, or none at 
all, and able to withstand hard use, often, in- 
deed, abuse. Finally, it’s a real satisfaction to 
know that what one designs and makes finely 
contributes importantly to the success of some 
popular device for which it was specially built. 








If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 





FINE 
MEDIUM 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broadway, New York City Time 3-18-29. 


Enclosed find 25c for an expert(CHARACTER ANALYSIS)of my handwriting, and sample pens. (Ask any 
questions about yourself or your vocation.) 
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Standard Football 


To the attention of the Intercollegiate 
Football Rules Committee it came that 
unprincipled footballers have been blowing 
up their balls in strange shapes—with 
irregular snouts that might be used as 
handles in forward passing; with fat sides 
to make punts fly short and crookedly, 
The committee announced last week, 
through Chairman Edward Kimball Hall, 
that a new apparatus will be used in future 
to measure pigskins put in play. The cor- 
rect football will have ‘a circumference 
of its short axis from 22 to 224 inches (a 
half inch less than last year), length of 
long axis from 11 to 114 inches, entire sur- 
face to be convex, and inflated not more 
than 15 pounds, nor less than 13 pounds.” 


a. 


Horses, Horses, Horses 
(See front cover)* 

It seems there were, almost two cen- 
turies ago, two Irishmen who, to settle a 
question of supremacy, raced their hunters 
over moor, fen, hedge and highway, “to 
the spire of St. Leger Church.” This week 
more than two-score horses, at a starter’s 
signal, will charge as cavalry over a course 
of obstacles that might have been designed 
by the Devil himself. Half a million peo- 
ple will watch them. It is the Grand Na- 
tional Steeplechase, premier event of a 
great sport which the two Irishmen, all 
unwittingly, began. Church steeples long 
since have been abandoned as the goal. 
Gold and glory await the victor now. 

There is the savor of the sanguine feudal 
tournament about this event on which mil- 
lions are won and lost each year. This 
despite the fact that it is fought out 
against the drab and murky background of 
smoke-spewing Liverpool. It is sport, yet 
it is sinister. For one victory there are 
many frightful defeats. 

The Aintree course is itself a stretch of 
hell four miles, 856 yards long. It has 16 
obstacles all but two of which must be sur- 
mounted twice in the running. The start 
is a spacious straightaway where the wide, 
charging line of horses can run abreast for 
about 500 yards. Then the course narrows 
to a plain thorn fence, five feet high and 
two feet thick. 

Next, a two-foot guard rail warns of a 
thorn fence five feet high and more than 
three feet thick, on the far side of which 
is a brook five feet wide, and a six-foot 
drop. In the first Grand National (1839), 
Capt. William Becher, a fine be-whiskered 
horseman, rode his mount at this jump. 
The horse rose, crashed the fence and 
went down in a heap while its rider soared 
onward through the air. Realizing the 
danger of oncoming chargers, Capt. Becher 
scrambled back into the brook and re- 
mained under water till the field was past. 
In his honor it is called to this day Bech- 
er’s Brook. 

The next and greatest point of jeopardy 
is the Canal Turn. There awaits a gaping 
ditch, a thorn fence and a man-made water 
hazard. Even if these are negotiated there 
is peril at the adjacent hairpin turn. Last 
year Easter Hero, in the lead, straddled 








*Drawn by Artist Paul Brown after studies 
from the life at Becher’s Brook. 
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Serve new markets 
from the center- 


Manufacturers who are studying 
western markets are deciding that 
if they want their growth in volume 
to parallel the development of these 
markets, they must serve them from 
within. Shipping from the east en- 
tails needless delay and expense. 

Likewise shipping from any cor- 
ner of this territory is uneconomic 
and costly. Thus San Francisco is 
becoming more and more the busi- 
ness, commercial and manufactur- 
ing headquarters of the Pacific 
Coast area. 11,000,000 people west 
of the Rockies may be served most 
quickly and effectively from San 
Francisco. Its own area contains 
within a radius of 150 miles half the 
people of California, and within an 
hour’s radius 1,600,000 consumers 


IN CALIFORNIA 
~“WHERE LIFE 


IS BETTER’ 


TIME 


Bk: fo} 


id ol ” wens ; 


il 


of greater than average per capita 
wealth. 

But even more promising is the 
rapid development of modern wants 
by the multitudes in lands that 
face the Pacific Ocean —900,000,000 


people who are learning to use and 
desire American products. Here is 

























| Why 
| Manufaclwrera Choore 
SAN re AN Siac? 


Dept. 1503 


Name 


Address 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 


703 Market Street, San Francisco 
Send the book, Why Manufacturers 
Choose San Francisco” to: 


to be the theatre of the greatest 
business drama in the world’s his- 
tory and in the not far distant future. 

San Francisco Bay, the value of 
whose water-borne tonnage exceeds 
all other United States harbors ex- 
cept one, is the natural gateway to 
these lands bordering the Pacific. 

Thus basic facts support the se- 
lection of San Francisco as head- 
quarters city by the leading inter- 
ests in finance, shipping, lumber, 
railroads, oil, insurance, hydro- 
electricity, manufacturing and dis- 
tributing. These facts and others 
of equal importance are presented 
conservatively in anew book, “Why 
Manufacturers Choose San Fran- 
cisco”, which will be sent to busi- 
ness executives with the compli- 
ments of San Francisco’s citizens 
and institutions. 
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MR. EVERETT WADDEY, JR. 


“Will save 


inconvenience .. 
















prevent much 


waste,” says this 


IODNOW 


prominent executive 





Mr. Everett Waddey, Jr., Vice- 
President of Everett Waddey Co., 
Inc., of New York, heartily ap- 
proves the new Eberhard Faber 
pencil-use guide and chart. 

This chart, prepared in collab- 
oration with leading business men, 
indicates exactly the type and 
degree of pencil best suited for 
each particular purpose. Thus 
every pencil will do its job... 
complaints will cease . . . waste 
will be eliminated. 


Set VeNUGaVa GUVHUAGG 


Son 


Sponsored by makers of 
the famous MONGOL 


Eberhard Faber quality pencils 
have been standard for 80 years. 
The Mongol, first high-grade 5¢ 
pencil; remains unsurpassed. The 
Van Dyke is outstanding among 
10¢ pencils. 

... Write on your business letter- 
head for a free copy of the chart, 
“The Right Pencil for the Right 
Use.” Address: Eberhard Faber, 9 
Dept. T-30, 37 Greenpoint Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, New York. 





/ 


EBERHARD 
FABER. 











the fence and fell. Almost a dozen follow- 
ing horses struck and toppled too. Nearby 
spectators might well have believed that 
an ambushed machine gun was playing on 
the top of the fence. This year the go- 
degree turn has been eased a bit. 

Directly in front of the stands is Valen- 
tine’s Brook—a small fence, a twelve-foot 
water jump, an upward slope. It takes its 
name from a horse called Valentine whose 
jockey bet he would be the first over it. 
He raced Lottery to the fence, cleared it 
and won his bet. But Lottery stumbled, 
cracked into the stone and was killed. 

These are the most dangerous of the 30 
jumps but any of the others may be full 
of defeat. Horses fall at them all. And 
they are not the only dangers. Many a 
jockey falls off as the race proceeds. 
Loose mounts, trained to do or die, go 
tearing on. Unguided, they weave in and 
out, crashing into and bowling over other 
mounts. It is a great day if an eighth of 
the original field clears the final fence and 
staggers through the last 500 yards. 

On the far side of every jump wait men 
with blankets, stretchers, bandages, drugs. 
They have signal flags to call the ambu- 
lances—red for a horse, yellow for a man. 

In the lore of the event there is romance 
a-plenty. Princes’ horses have won and so 
have cart horses. There was Rubio, for in- 
stance, the only U. S.-bred winner (U. S.- 
owned horses have won it twice: Stephen 
Sanford’s Sergeant Murphy, 1923; A. 
Charles Schwartz’s Jack Horner, 1926). 
Rubio was shipped to England as a racer, 
failed to do well, was sold for $75, hauled 
a hotel omnibus for a year, and then, in 
1908, came to glory. There was Moifaa, 
an ugly grey gelding, shipped from New 
Zealand with high hopes in 1904. There 
was a shipwreck. Moifaa was believed 
drowned. But one fine morning two 
Irishmen—fishermen—found the horse on 


a barren island. They trained him on Ire- 
land’s oldtime Fairyhouse course and when 
the horses ran that year at Aintree it was 
Moifaa, the castaway, that won. And then 
there was Master Robert, winner in 1924, 
who used to pull a plow. 

This year a U. S. horse has been in- 
stalled as favorite. Billy Barton, by Huon 
and out of Mary le Bas, owned by Howard 
Bruce of Baltimore, will carry many thou- 
sands of pounds sterling on his dark brown 
nose. Last year, as this year’s cheering 
crowds will well remember, Billy Barton 
all but won. Leading, he reached the last 
fence. As his feet left the ground Ma- 
guelonne, a riderless French mare, barged 
against him. He cleared the obstacle but 
the evenness of his jump had been broken 
and he crashed. Tipperary Tim, 100 to 1, 
the only other mounted horse to survive, 
came on to win. Little Tommy Cullinan, 
Billy’s jockey, rose, shook himself, re- 
mounted and rode on to finish second. 

Billy Barton has been in England since 
autumn waiting for March 22. A few 
weeks ago, after frosts that kept the turf 
hardened, he was taken to Tenby, on the 
sheltered southern coast of Wales, to lim- 
ber up in the sands. Now he is pronounced 
fit although there were rumors last week 
that he was coughing and would not run. 
Eleven years old, a gelding, he was bred in 
Kentucky but not to race for steeples. 
He began as only a fair sprinter and passed 
through several hands before being bought 


' by Mr. Bruce. He had such an unpleasant 


temper that starters almost barred him. 
This, perhaps as much as anything, led Mr. 
Bruce to try him at jumping. He was a 
success from the start and won the Mary- 
land Grand National twice, the Meadow 
Brook Cup, the Maryland Hunt Cup and 
the Manor Cup. When he was first taken 
to England, Albert Ober rode him but, 
after three defeats, he asked to be relieved 
and Cullinan, a smart little Irish profes- 
sional, was engaged. Last year’s tragedy 
was a double one for Cullinan, for he had 
been promised retirement for life on a 
handsome income if he won. 

Scores of U. S. sporting folk are making 
the trip to Aintree this year. Billy Bar- 
ton’s Mr. Bruce led a party of Maryland- 
ers over, including Winants, Parkses, Sym- 
ingtons. Sailing on a special Grand Na- 
tional trip on the SS. Berengaria were Mrs. 
Payne Whitney, who has two horses en- 
tered, Easter Hero and Maguelonne; A. 
Charles Schwartz, whose Darracq will 
run; Stephen (‘“‘Laddie”) Sanford, William 
H. Neilson Voss, Alfred O. Corbin, Mr. & 
Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Joseph J. Larkin, 
Robert H. McCormick. 

Late betting quotations last week gave 
the following odds against favorite horses: 

Billy Barton—14-1; Grakle—14-1; 
Great Span—14-1; Master Billie—14-1; 
Maguelonne—18-1; Easter Hero—2o0-1; 
Carfax—25-1; Duke of Florence—25-1; 
Gay Dog—25-1. 


Mushers 


Out of a blinding blizzard, just past the 
eleventh hour of a bitter northern night, 
stumbled Emil St. Goddard and his six 
northern huskies to win The Pas Dog 
Derby last midweek. They had made the 
200-mile non-stop mush from The Pas, 
Manitoba, to Flin Flon in 36 hr., 59 min. 
Earl Brydges came in three minutes later 


to finish second. St. Goddard, by that 


narrow margin, kept his record clear. He 
has won the event each year since 1925. 
social itcineiie 

Pour le Sport 

Because the French Federation of Femi- 
nine Sports denied her application for an 
amateur racing license on the grounds she 
wore trousers and used language learned 
in the army camps of a martial grand- 
father, Madame Violette Morris of Paris, 
Olympic discus thrower and _ all-around 
athlete, sued the Federation for 100,000 
francs. Because Nature had not shaped 
her conveniently for the accomplishment 
of her athletic ambitions, she last week 
horrified Paris by having a surgeon re- 
move both her breasts. Said she: “Sport 
is all my life.’* 


ee eearee 


eh 
New World’s Records 

Swimming: 550-yd. free style—Ray 
Ruddy, New York A. C., 6:35; in New 
Haven, Conn. 

600-yd. free style—Ray Ruddy, 7:13; 0 
New Haven, Conn. 

800-yd. free style—Ray Ruddy, 9:45$; 
in New Haven, Conn. 

Automobiles: A measured mile—Major 
H. O. D. Seagrave in the “Golden Arrow ; 
15.41 sec. average (231.3624 m.p.h.); at 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


*The ancient Amazons, whose lives were largely 
war, used to remove their right breasts to facili- 
tate their archery. 
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Mig 
ae _— 
TOP— Beautifully proportioned —dignified—graceful 
is the’ Wheatland.”’ In 14k filled green or white 
sold, engraved $50. CENTER — The charm of sheer 
simplicity marks the “Ramsay.” In 14k yellow or 
white gold $100 to $160. BELOW— The ultra-modern 
“Spur.” Available in solid 14k yellow or white gold, 
with 19-jewel Hamilton movement. $125 





At one minute before the hour 


the trustees were in their chairs 


It was the monthly meeting of the trustees of the New York 


Public Library. 


At one minute before the appointed hour the attendant closed 
the doors. As he did so he took notice that all the chairs were 


occupied, 


The spacious room and its furnishings reflected the dignity of 
the building. A long table centered the setting. 


Here sat a steel king. At his right a Prince of the Church. 


Next an ex-Secretary of State. Three lawyers of international 
fame. Two former Justices of the Supreme Court. And a group 
of financiers whose names make Wall Street pause. 

The meeting had been called for 4 o’clock. At 4 o'clock the 


meeting began. Every man was on time, 


Can you tell a successful man by the Time he carries? 


“Yes,’’ says Dudley Nichols of the 
New York World, ‘‘asking for the 
time of day all over New York I 
discovered that the higher you go 
in business the more accurate 
watches you find. Of 75 bank 
officials that I interviewed, for in- 
stance, 69 were within a scant half 
minute of exact time. Apparently 
a man bears some \iing around 
with him, ticking away in his 
pocket, that blabs the truth about 
his success!"” 


If you'll look at the watches of ¢ 


these time-minded men, you'l] find 





many of them are Hamiltons. For 
as every jeweler knows, as every 
railroad man knows, as every 


Hamilton owner knows, there are 
no “ifs” about Hamilton accuracy. 


The two words belong together. 
‘‘Hamilton’’ means “Accuracy.” 
*‘Accuracy’’ means ‘‘Hamilton”’ 
whether you are man or woman, 
whether you want a pocket or a 
strap model, whether you want to 
pay $48 or $685. Send for our inter- 
esting booklet, ‘The Timekeeper.” 
Hamilton Watch Co., 901 Colum- 
bia Ave., Lancaster, Penna., U.S.A. 


‘amilton 


THE WATCH OF Railroad Acc uUracy 


THE HAMILTON WATCH 


AN AMERICAN WATCH 
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THE PRESS 


Great Mystery 

One Sunday morning late in January, 
six men bent upon a secret errand slipped 
into the empty, silent offices of Cosmo- 
politan Magazine in Manhattan. Doors 
were jocked, keys turned. Thus barricaded 
against intrusion, Editor Ray Long of 
Cosmopolitan sat down with five excited 
assistants to examine the “dummy” of 
their April number. The first thing they 
did was tear out the leading article. It 











Roads are 


White Pages 
of HISTORY 


VIRGINIA 





To the motorist in Virginia, his car 
is an easy chair and the white roads 
are open pages in the most thrilling 
history of the Nation. 

The State has placed 650 Historic 
Markers along Virginia highways. 
Upon these are written the story of the 
first colonists—the War of Independ- 
ence—battles—birthplaces of famous 
men—and the most poignant scenes of 
the War between the States. In addi- 
tion there have been marked the many 
natural wonders of the State, and also 
notable industrial achievements. 


There could be no more delightful way 
of teaching American History to your 
children than a tour along the 4,290 miles 
of perfect roads in Virginia. 

A profusely illustrated booklet of 40 
pages with maps has been prepared to 
help you plan your trip. This booklet, 
“Virginia, The Beckoning Land,”’ will 
be sent you FREE. 

State Commission on Conservation 


and Development 
Room 134, State Office Building 
Richmond, Virginia 


r1e for this 


FREE Bootdet 








was to be replaced by another article, a 
mystery article that commanded prece- 
dence. Plans were cunningly laid, and 
when Editor Ray Long entrained for Cali- 


- fornia that night he felt that the secret 


was left behind him in safe hands. 

In the plant of the Cuneo Press, where 
Cosmopolitan is printed, numerous com- 
positors set portions of an article that 





©P. & A. 


Epitor LonG 


He performed a secret operation on 
his dummy. 


were “meaningless fragments” to them. 
Only Printer Cuneo and his chief assistant 
had been added to the circle of those who 
knew the truth. Under the lynx-eyes of 
private detectives the fragments were as- 
sembled and plates made. During the two 
weeks required to run off 1,850,000 copies 
of the magazine,* the detectives stood at 
their posts; at night the precious plates 
rested securely in a safe. 

Late one afternoon, five men with 
sawed-off shotguns robbed the Cuneo plant 
of $8,000, but not the “mystery” plates. 
Then came the most perilous operation: 
1,850,000 copies of Cosmopolitan had to 
be distributed throughout the land to 
wholesalers and retailers without the 
nature of its leading article being made 
public. All leeway time allowance for dis- 
tribution was eliminated. Shipment was 
made by express instead of freight at ad- 
ditional cost of $12,000. Wholesalers 
were admitted to the secret and enjoined 
to secrecy at the moment of shipment. 
Not until three days before the Cosmo- 
politan reached newsstands was the truth 
let out. Then, because other magazines 
were beginning to get publicity by boast- 
ing of similar features to come, Editor 
Long announced that the leading article 
of the April Cosmopolitan was “On Enter- 
ing and Leaving the Presidency,” by 
Calvin Coolidge. 

Thus were the Coolidge record for 
silence, and the Coolidge respect for the 
dignity of office, kept unblemished. Thus 
did Editor Long cash the publicity of his 
surprise at practically face value. 

Contrary to early reports, the first in- 
stalment of the Coolidge article (see p. 9) 


*The Cosmopolitan’s normal circulation per 
month is 1,620,222. 


was not written on a train between Wash- 
ington and the Bok bird sanctuary in 
Florida which the President pilgrimaged to 
dedicate (Time, Feb. 11). The train saw 
the birth of instalments three and four. 
The first instalments were written earlier, 
in Washington. When Editor Long re- 
ceived the manuscript from the hands of 
President Coolidge at the White House and 
went into the Cabinet room to read it, he 
was clutching at something for which 
he had asked and begged and bid ever 


since Calvin Coolidge said “I do not 
choose. . . .” 
Short, stocky, chesty Editor Long, 


radiating success and brisk efficiency, had 
reason to be pleased; and more, perhaps, 
than Mr. Coolidge realized. Had not the 
President said to persistent Editor Long: 
“Yes, when you pay 35 cents for a maga- 
zine, that magazine takes on in your eyes 
the nature of a book and you treat it ac- 
cordingly.”? Editor Long reproduced this 
incomparable “blurb” in full page news- 
paper advertisements. 


etic 


The Air Press 


In December, the Federal Radio Com- 
mission set aside 20 trans-oceanic and 20 
inter-continental wavelengths in the short- 
wave spectrum for the use of the U. S. 
Press. Soon, newspapers and press associ- 
ations found themselves in disagreement 
over what waves should be whose. Hear- 
ings were held before the Federal Radio 
Commission in Washington, D. C., during 
the last fortnight. The Hearst representa- 
tive charged that the New York Times, 
Chicago Tribune, Los Angeles Times, San 
Francisco Chronicle had combined forces 
to snatch an unwarranted share of the 
wavelengths. The New York Times repre- 
sentative replied, among other things: 
“The Times, for reasons of its own, does 
not care to take Hearst news from Chi- 
cago.” Another complication was the posi- 
tion of the giant Associated Press, a non- 
profit-seeking organization serving some 
I,200 newspapers. 

Finally, last week, partly through the 
good offices of Karl August Bickel, presi- 
dent of the United Press, an agreement was 
reached. The Federal Radio Commission 
was asked to allocate the 40 wavelengths 
as follows: 

Two trans-oceanic and five inter-conti- 
nental wavelengths each to the Associated 
Press, United Press (jointly with Scripps- 
Howard newspapers), International News 
Service (jointly with Hearst papers). 

One trans-oceanic and two inter-conti- 
nental wavelengths to the Consolidated 
Press. 

The other wavelengths were to be di- 
vided among the Chicago Tribune, New 
York Times, New York Herald Tribune, 
New York World, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Los Angeles Times, Chicago Daily 
News, San Francisco Chronicle, and Amet- 
ican News Traffic Corp. 

But this whole arrangement was blown 
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SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
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A PRODUCTION TOOL ENGINEERED 





Mural by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


Wuen the Norton wheel is taken engineered and built io perform a 


from the kiln it is not simply a grinding specific high precision work in the 
wheel with the sole function of wearing fashioning of iron, steel, steel alloys, 
down metal, but a production tool glass, marble and other materials. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 





Refractories~Floor 


Grinding Wheels 
and Stair Tiles 


Grinding Machines 
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into the air when the Radio Commissioners 
decided that the Associated Press, from 
the nature of its membership, could not be 
regarded as a “public utility” and was 
therefore ineligible to use the public ether. 

Further confusion resulted when the 
Radio Commission was attacked on the 
ground that, with only three (out of five) 
members now in office, it could not legally 
take any action at all. The commission’s 
attacker was the newly formed National 
Radio Press Association, Inc. (TIME, 
March 4), which plans to gather news 
items throughout the U. S., write them, 
and sell them to radio broadcasting sta- 
tions. The N. R. P. A. had asked the 
Commission for 20 wavelengths but in the 
confabulations of the rest of the U. S. 
press it had been wholly ignored. 

Charles A. Sloan, president of the 
N. R. P. A., announced last week what 
was suspected last fortnight, that all of 
its capital stock is owned by Herbert Bay- 
ard Swope, retired executive brain of the 
New York World, and “a group of wealthy 
and influential associates.” 
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Wayside 

Standard Oil Co. of New York, Ward 
Baking Corp., Reid Ice Cream Co., R. 
Fischman & Sons (soda fountains), Trom- 
mer Breweries, Drake Bakeries Co. and 
Adolf Gobel, maker of skinless hot dogs, 
are some of the backers of a magazine 
now called The Wayside Stand, a monthly 
carrying news for wayside pop and hot- 
dog vendors. Not the least part of this 
magazine’s program is to make the hot- 
dog stand contribute beauty to the 
countryside. 

A magazine with that object seems 
worthy of a better name than The Way- 
side Stand so last week, with the collab- 
oration of Manhattan’s Art Centre and 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller Jr., a $50 prize 
was announced for a name in five words 
or less to be submitted by April 15, in 
time for the spring trade. 

Suggestions received: Kennel News, 
Mustard Monthly, Horn & Hound, Filling 
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and what a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make 


A definite extra price 
for a definite extra 
tobacco-goodness 


atima._ 
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Rumor Confirmed 


Last week Composer Deems Taylor con- 
firmed the rumor (TIME, Feb. 25) that his 
new, Metropolitan-commissioned opera 
would be based on Street Scene, a play by 
Elmer Rice, now successful on Broadway. 
Street Scene is about tenement life. 


—~“ ——. 
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Goossens-Bennett 

From London last week came word of 
another new opera in English, the libretto 
for which has been written by Novelist 
Enoch Arnold Bennett, the music by 
Eugene Goossens. Their opera is called 
Judith and based on the apocryphal legend 
which has served many a poet and com- 
poser before them.* It will be performed 
at Covent Garden early this summer. 
Glee 

With lusty lungs that swelled together 
proudly under stiff white shirts, with good 
enunciation, faithful pitch and clean 
phrasing, Dartmouth won last week in 
Manhattan the 13th Inter-Collegiate Glee 
Club Contest. Twelve clubs competed— 
Dartmouth, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
Fordham, New York University, Ohio 
State, Duke, the University of Oklahoma) 
Lafayette College, Pennsylvania State 
College and Wesleyan University. The 
last six were winners in regional com- 
petition. After Dartmouth, New York 
University sang best, then Ohio State. 
Victorious a third year in succession, the 
Dartmouth gleemen took back to Hanover 
a silver cup given-for-keeps by Manhat- 
tan’s University Glee Club. 

“Little Angel Papa” 

A crowd of mumbling peasants fills a 
convent courtyard and _ hails, when 
whipped by his henchman, the man they 
do not want for Tsar. The scene changes 
and in his cell, by the feeble light of a 
lamp, a monk sits writing the history of 
Muscovy, how a Tsar’s son has been killed 
and his murderer has taken the throne. 
Again a change; the Kremlin bells are 
ringing and across the square that sepa- 
rates the Cathedrals of the Assumption 
and the Archangels there files a procession 
—deacons, sons of boyars, boyars and the 
new Tsar himself. Gloria! Gloria! it is 
Boris Godounov. . . . So goes the Boris 
of Composer Modeste Petrovich Mous- 
sorgsky, the Boris of Basso Feodor Ivan- 
ovitch Chaliapin, given last week for the 
first time this year at the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

The Metropolitan’s Boris, critics have 
complained, is Chaliapin with accompanl- 
ments. Moussorgsky’s stark music 1s 
played in the prettied version of Rimsky- 
Korsakov. The chorus, the cast all save 
Chaliapin, sing in Italian. He, proudly a 
Russian, sings the language in which Borts 








*Other Judiths have been written by Karl 
Gétze (first performance in Magdeburg, 1887), 
George Whitefield Chadwick (Worcester, Mass., 
1901), Max Ettinger (Nuremberg, 1922), Arthur 
Honegger (Meziéres, Switzerland, 1925). Hon- 
egger’s Judith is in the repertoire of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, Mary Garden the Judith. 
The same legend supplied Emil Nikolaus Reznicek 
with his Holofernes, first given in Berlin in 1923. 
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SPEEDING THE WORLD’S WORK 





DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C. P. HELCK 
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ALL OF THE BUILDINGS SHOWN HERE ARE WESTINGHOUSE EQUIPPED 


Electricity gives a building life 


It has long been possible to build a towering cause Westinghouse motors drive pumps which 
structure. But not until electricity was developed raise it there. Heat circulates .. . elevators rise. 
to its present-day usefulness could buildings such Again because there are Westinghouse motors 
as we have today be made livable. And many of the and control equipment for these vital services. 
notable contributions which have aided architects For any building, anywhere, of any size or type, 
and contractors in making the modern business Westinghouse through its widespread organiza- 


building possible have come about through tion supplies a complete range of electrical 


the work of Westinghouse engineers. piestagpowe equipment in every class—from panelboard 
Halls, auditoriums, reception rooms in sor xe on and MAZDA lamp to a complete modern 

today’s buildings can be windowless. West- automatic elevator system. 

inghouse motors ventilate them ... as well Ww" The completeness of Westinghouse serv- 

as every other part of the structure. West- iti ice in the modern building field is matched, 





inghouse luminaires replace darkness with moreover, by its complete electrification 


The Sign of a 
glareless light, in offices and factories. WestinghouseDealer service to mills and factories, mines and 


Water flows hundreds of feet power plants, railways and 


above surrounding levels be- Westinghouse ships, homes and farms. 
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VITAMINS 


Glass Assures Ultra-Violet Rays 





Glaziers finished replacing the window 
glass of a room in Smethwick School, 
Smethwick, England. New windows. 
Why? “More sunshine, they say,” one 
suggested. The rest scoffed. Smethwick 
is in the smoky heart of the “Black 
Country,” a great industrial district. 
Clear days are unknown. What differ- 
ence window glass? 


Ten months later the school authorities 
announced the results of a test. Pupils in 
the re-glazed room had gained an average 
of 6.11 pounds in weight, 1.86 inches in 
height. In another room, identical save 
for the windows, the gain was 2.38 pounds, 
1.22 inches. Absences in the re-glazed 
room were reduced 40%. 


In both rooms the pupils had been in 
averagé physical condition. Their home 
conditions were probably more uniform 
than those of pupils in any American 
school. The sole difference was that the 
windows of the re-glazed room had been 
fitted with Vita glass. 

Vita glass had “proved up.” Under a 
sun masked with murk it had confirmed 
its power to transmit the ultra-violet 
rays which science had shown were the 
source of life and health in man. No 
less was it confirmed that ordinary win- 
dow glass shut them out. 


Public interest turned to Vita glass. 
Its originator was F. E. Lamplough, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
It had been developed and perfected to 
transmit the sun rays which produce the 
essential Vitamin D in the human body. 
Without this element, human beings, 
children especially, develop rickets, lose 
capacity to resist disease, succumb easily 
to colds, influenza, fatigue. With it they 
gain vitality, bone-strength, blood-rich- 
ness, muscle tone. Nervous balance is 
improved, metabolic activity stimulated, 
resistance to disease brought to maximum. 
Absent under ordinary window glass, 
these benefits are realized through Scien- 
tist Lamplough’s product, now available 
for public use.* 


Tested by the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the U. S. Army medical corps, Vita 
glass again confirmed its powers. Soon, 
schools, office buildings, + hotels,** hospi- 
tals, sanitariums*** in the United States 
were installing Vita glass. It is a product 
of proved worth. 


*At about $25 for a window of ordinary size 

tIinternational Telephone & Telegraph, Equita- 
ble Trust, etc. 

**Notably, the San Carlos 

***Notably, Battle Creek. 


ViTA GLASS 


Brings the sun indoors 


s the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) of and indi- 
lass and glassware manufactured for and sold by 
Vitaglass Corporation, New York City 


VITAGLASS CORPORATION Ti-2. 
50 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 

I want to know more about Vita glass. Without 
any obligation on my part, please send me the 
full story. I am particularly interested in Vita 
glass for my () Home (1) Office 0 School. Write 
name and address in margin below. 


ADVERTISEMENT 























Freopor IvANovitcH CHALIAPIN 


“Misunderstood!” 


was written, the language of the down- 
trodden peasants. Being Chaliapin, the 
greatest of living singing-actors, he dom- 
inated last week as always. 

The crowds cheered Chaliapin again 
last week, as Mephistopheles in Gounod’s 
Faust, a benefit performance which made 
$7,500 for his Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s medi- 
cal mission in Labrador. Lest his audi- 
ences should fail to count themselves as 
blessed, the Great One let it be known 
that next year he would stay in Europe, 
traveling, taking his little pleasures.* In 
the U. S. there are concert tours, a few 
operatic appearances, fabulous offers from 
cinema concerns. But in Europe, with 
friends and family who call him “the 
little angel papa,” he will rest, wear his 
rough clothes, thunder for vodka. 

Towering over an interviewer, he de- 
livereu a “far-well” speech last week. 
Excerpts: 

“.. . L have been the idolized and the 
hated, the loved and the misunderstood. 

“IT can tell it now. Now that I am 
through. 

“Misunderstood! By critics especially 
and by my colleagues and rivals. They 
do not know that my art is different from 
that of any other singer. For them singing 
is a matter of doing beautifully the lines 
of the melody. They are concerned with 
the proper ‘vocal production.’ 

“They are concerned with getting the 
tone into the ‘mask,’ using the breathing 
apparatus properly, knowing how to sup- 
port the tone with the abdomen. Yes, 
that is right. But beautiful tone is not my 
art. It is only the background.” 


—— 6 





Cinema Singers 

It is not unprecedented for a cinemac- 
tor to aspire to opera. Hope Hampton 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany (Time, Dec. 31). Richard Dix also 
takes his singing seriously. And last week 
it was pressagented that Charles Ray, 38, 
is cultivating his high tenor voice for a 
career. According to one Alfredo Martino, 
a Manhattan teacher, Cinemactor Ray 


*But not in Russia where his return is for- 
bidden by the Soviet Government. 
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takes two lessons a day when in town. 
At present he is touring with a vaudeville 
act in which he sings and plays the piano. 
It is a comedy act but now the famed 
Ray grin is just a mask for a great and 
earnest purpose. He practices for opera 
in his dressing room with a portable, col- 
lapsible piano. 








Piccoloist 

Ever since the story ending “‘Who called 
that son-of-a-gun a piccolo-player?” won 
its wide circulation, piccoloists have had 
considerable difficulty in getting them- 
selves taken seriously. Last week Maurice 
Van Praag, personnel manager of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, told 
another piccolo story: 

A Philharmonic piccoloist wandered re- 
cently into the wareroom of a phonograph 
company where a salesman bent all efforts 
to sell him a machine. Bravely the piccolo- 
ist withstood his attack but yielded finally 
when it was suggested that he go into the 
laboratory and make some records him- 
self. A fortnight later he went back and 
the disks were played for him. 

“Now!” said the salesman rubbing his 
hands, ““NOW! don’t you want to buy a 
phonograph?” 

“No!” said the artist. “I want to throw 
away my piccolo.” 


Don’t let white 
teeth lure you 
into carelessness 
NOBODY’S IMMUNE 


OO many people think that all is well 
‘ae teeth are white. And 4 persons 
out of 5 after forty and thousands younger 
pay the price of this false security and 
surrender health youth and beauty to 
Pyorrhea—the disease that ignores the 
teeth and attacks the gums. 

Don’t be lured into carelessness. For 
when Pyorrhea is once contracted only 
the most expert dental care can stem its 
advance. It is easier to take preventive 
measures now. See your dentist every six 
months. And start brushing gums vigor- 
ously when you brush your teeth. Use 
Forhan’s for the Gums. Its effectiveness 
will delight you. 

More than an ordinary tooth-paste, 
Forhan’s helps to firm gums and keep 
them sound, thus warding off dread 
disease. Also it cleans teeth and helps to 
protect them from decay. Get a tube of 
Forhan’s from your druggist, today. 
35c and 60c. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys fins” 








YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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Boston ro Lawnence +S= "HAH A REE ABER S > 26 ames x 26 miwures 
THE FIRST “MILE A MINUTE” FLIER 


Cuartes Minor of che Boston &- Maine ‘Railroad— alert to make his line 
stand among the first in the country— built, in 1845, a locomotive called the 
‘Antelope’—declared it should run a mile a minute—or go back to the shop. 


q‘“Can you put me into Lawrence in 4] Today crack B & M trains fly through 
twenty-six minutes, Pemberton?” “Yes, five states — over 4049 miles of modern 
Mr. Minot,” answered his engineer . . . trackage. With such enterprises foremost 


“Good! I'll ride with you.” {The ‘Ante- in the development of New England 
lope’ gathered headway over a 3 
cleared track . . . annihilating 
space at a rate before unheard of. 
Just as the ‘Antelope’ roared in- 


transportation, the OLp CoLony 
Trust Company has been long 
identified ... As New England’s 
largest Trust Company, we are 
equipped to offer our services for 
the needs of healthier commerce. 


* OLD COLONY x 


Trust COMPANY 


17 CourT STREET Boston MassacuHuseETTs 


to Lawrence, Minot’s timepiece 
marked the twenty-sixth minute! 
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Skipper’s Daughter 


THE CRADLE OF THE DerEP—Joan 
Lowell—Simon and Schuster ($2.75). 

The Story. Joan was a landlubber— 
for the first eleven months of her life. 
After that she went aboard her father’s 
four-masted windjammer, a copra-trading 
schooner in the South Seas, and stayed 
there until she could stand her trick at 
the wheel, pull on the ropes, man the 
pumps, spit, and cuss with the hardest 
of shell-backs. After an initial mishap 
with plug tobacco, she “chawed dried 
prunes which made grand spit,” and spit 
two successful curves on a single windy 
day. Aged seven, she further qualified as 
able-bodied seaman by swearing, without 
repeating herself, two minutes running. 
At 14 she could curse for four minutes. 

Her father shipped her on, with a large 
supply of patent milk powders which 
nourished the young sea-woman not at 
all. No native wet nurse could be per- 
suaded to stay aboard, and Joan was 
slowly starving when “Stitches,” the sail- 
maker, managed to barter a handful of 
dried apricots and an old alarm clock for 
a Norfolk Island milch-goat. A year later 
the good creature was killed by wreckage 
in a squall, and Joan went on regular 
sailor’s diet: duff pudding once a week, 
onion bouillon (one onion to a bucket of 
water), curry and rice, boiled tapioca 
with pale lavender cornstarch sauce—the 
Jap colored the food to make it seem 
tastier than it was. 

Aged two, Joan could stagger across the 
deck and yell “god-damned wind” (picked 
up from the mate). She thereupon gradu- 
ated from baby clothes to overalls carved 
from Stitches’ outworn dungarees. Her 
first nightgown was a flour sack which 
after many washings still proclaimed her 
“Pure as drifted snow.” 

One of her daily chores was to haul up 
water in a canvas bucket and swab down 
the poop-deck. As she hauled, one morn- 
ing, a delicate blue sea-horse drifted by, 
his head emerging perky from an island 
of seaweed. Joan tried desperately to 
scoop him up, ran to the taffrail and 
scooped again, but the supercilious crea- 
ture escaped. Over the side plunged six- 
year-old Joan in its wake, swam faster 
and faster from the schooner, while her 
father bellowed orders, and the mate 
lowered the dinghy. The oarsmen finally 
caught her, but not before she had cap- 
tured the anemone and thrust it in her 
overalls pocket. Back on board, she was 
more distressed by her dead sea-horse 
than by the rope-end tanning administered 
by the captain. 

Mathematics she learned “helping” her 


Time readers may 


price. 


obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. $ 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





Joan LowELL 
The pick of eleven puppies. 


father work out his navigation problems. 
Reading she learned from an intermittent 
encyclopedia and the Bible. Not the least 
of her laboratory experiments was, under 
Stitches’ supervision, the dissection of a 
shark that chanced to be with young— 
twelve diminutive sharks, 18 inches long. 
Shortly afterward the schooner touched 
at a tiny island south of Suva, where Joan, 
awe-struck, watched a native woman bear 
her child to the tune of tom toms and 
delirious celebration. 

Years later, when a landlubber called 
Joan a water rat the old sailor rushed to 
her defense: ‘“‘She’s a girl flower, she is, 
with the tropic heavens fer a hothouse, 
and the scoldin’ of the storm fer her 
when she’s bad. An’ she knows all that we 
sailormen know—all the good—’cause no 
one of us ever let her hear nothin’ else.” 

The Significance. Richer tales have 
been written of South Sea wonders, more 
winning records have been made of child- 
hood and adolescence; but Cradle of the 
Deep combines both in startling naive 
fashion. An occasional incident smacks of 
fish-tale—the skipper dissipates a water 
spout by a few shots from a rifle—but 
the artless progression of the narrative 
carries conviction and _ interest Sea 
Writers William McFee and Felix Riesen- 
berg have raised manly cheers for the 
book. The Book of the Month Club of- 
fered it to 80.000 subscribers. 

The Author. Tall, black-haired, firm- 
muscled, vibrantly handsome offspring of 
a Turko-Montenegrin sailing master called 
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Tur True Heart—Sylvia Townsend Warner, 
BEN BOSWE LL Delicate fantasy by the author of Lolly Willowes. 
March 4.) 
Winter Worps In Various Moops AND MANNERS 
Macmillan, $2.00. 
heterogeneous last poems. (February 18.) 
Tue Treasure House or Martin Hews—FE. 


Little Brown, $2.00 
author. (March 4.) 
Exptation — Elizabeth, Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 
the amusing 


(March 4.) 


Hardy, 


Lazzarrevich, and Emmaline Trask Lowell, 
twice removed cousin of James Russell 
(“Speak Only to Cabots”) Lowell, Joan 
Lowell was born in Berkeley, Calif., an 
eleventh child. “This is the last one,” said 
Lazzarrevich, “and I’m going to save it. 
I'll take it away from the land and let the 
sea make it the pick of the puppies.” Back 
on the Pacific Coast again, after 17 years 
at sea, Joan waited on Rotary luncheon 
tables, tended babies, washed automobiles, 
sat at table with Charlie Chaplin in The 
Gold Rush while he punched his fork 
through two rolls and imitated his own 
feet. She played a sea captain’s daughter 
in Port o’ London with Basil Rathbone, 
took a shot at Midwestern stock acting, 
married a grizzled, urbane journalist-play- 
wright named Thompson Buchanan. She 
wrote her book by herself and says she 
“knew it was good,” but feared that Hus- 
band Buchanan “might think it was lousy.” 
oo 


Englishman Philosophy 

Action—C. E. Montague—Doubleday, 
Doran ($2.50). 

Director and constant contributor to 
the Manchester Guardian, the late C. E. 
Montague is better known in this country 
for his mercurial newspaper idyll, A Hind 
Let Loose; for his satire on Englishmen 
at war, Right Off the Map and for the 
War-novel Rough Justice. In spite of his 
admixture of Irish blood, his philosophy 
is essentially, exceedingly English. To 
play the game, to accept one’s fate and 
carry on—these are the “fiery particles” 
that compose the unvarying pattern of his 
thought. The present volume of posthu- 
mously published short stories falls short 
of grade-A Montague. Nevertheless it 
holds to the pattern. 

The title story concerns a middle-aged 
Manchester merchant who is threatened 
with paralysis. Determined not to live in 
half measures and die a lingering death, 
he hurries to Switzerland while his resolu- 
tion is still high, there to climb his fa- 
vorite mountain by an almost impossible 
route. If he should slip a foothold, or 
lose his ice-axe, while making every honest 
effort to climb, it would be fate, and not 
cowardly suicide. Perched perilously on a 
vertical boulder of ice, exhausted, he is 
on the verge of loosening hand and toe 
grip when he hears a call of distress from 
above. In such a crisis a Montague man 
can do only one thing—keep on climbing. 


oe 
Selfless Life 
Tuts STRANGE 
Roberts Rinehart—Doubleday, 
($2.50). 
Appropriate title for the author's de- 
parture from the safe realm of mystery 
and romance into the dangerous realism 








ADVENTURE—M ary 
Doran 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Viking, $2.50 
(See Time, 


- Thomas 
Stark beauty, curious humor, in 


Phillips Oppe nheim, 
A yarn worthy of the eminent detective 


Sharp irony in 


tale of a plump, docile and unfaithful wife. 
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of thought and emotion—This Strange 
Adventure. Any woman—every woman— 
is the theme; but the particular woman 
Mrs. Rinehart chooses is a delicate soul, 
and what little spirit she has is crushed 
and twisted by circumstance. The pro- 
verbially gay ’gos are sufficiently Victorian 
to give ‘““Missie” a sense of duty toward 
her elders—always she defers to them, 
always she forfeits her own happiness. 
First there was her father upon whom 
she and the rest of the household danced 
attendance. Then there was her lonely 
mother—tragic fat wreck of a plump 
burlesque-girl Then there was _ her 
father’s excessively respectable mother 
who adopted Missie, re-established her in 
society. 

Thereupon pompous Wesley Dexter 
offered himself richly in marriage, and 
Missie dared not disappoint her grand- 
mother by marrying the florist’s son in- 
stead. Wesley proved unfaithful, unbear- 
able; but Missie did not divorce him in 


spite of her love for an excellent man, the | 


successor to the florist’s son. The reasons: 
her sacred marriage vows, her duty to her 
son. That the son should turn on her 
years later seemed but the fitting sequel 
to a selfless, pathetic life. 


Incidental characters Mrs. Rinehart 
creates with a sure touch—the chorus girl 
turned by marriage into a lumpy terma- 
gant; the stern old grandmother who in- 
dulges a reprobate son. But, often as not, 





her dramatic moments flare into melo- | 


dramatic anti-climax: Missie, weary of a 


wasted life, staggers to her old home, | 


turns on the gas stop-cock, falls asleep. 
“As the sun rose it turned into burnished 
copper the tarnished gas bracket, through 
which no gas had flowed for many years, 
and beat pitilessly on her throat; that 
throat on which her life was etched with 
fine lines, and in which now the pulse was 
still throbbing, throbbing with the terrible 
vitality of women.” 
—©—- 

Calligraphy 

Tue Prttow-Booxk oF Ser SHONAGON— 
Translated by Arthur Waley—Houghton 
Mifflin ($2.50). 

The Tale of Genji, recently done into 
English, revealed a highly sophisticated 
civilization in roth Century Japan. Lady | 
Murasaki’s novel is fiction glossed with 
decadent romance, but her accuracy of 
atmosphere and circumstance is corrobo- 











rated by this roth Century Japanese diary. | 


Sei Shénagon was in the service of 
Empress Sadako at the elaborate court of 
Heian. Not the least of her qualifications 
for the post was her handwriting—the 
cult of calligraphy amounting almost to a 
religion at court. Love affairs often began 
by some chance view of a lady’s writing. 
On scented rice-paper Shdnagon traced 
her delicate characters, decorating her | 
“poems” with puns and symbols, word | 
play and subtle metaphors. 
_ Her diary is less fancy and more amus- 
ing than her verse. She divided experi- 
ence into “Disagreeable Things,” “Very 
Tiresome Things,” “Deceptive Things.” 
Under “Annoying Things” she lists: 
“When one sends a poem or a kayeshi 
[return poem] to someone, and after it 
as gone, thinks of some small alteration | 
—perhaps only a couple of letters—that 
would have improved it.” 








from the 
— Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


Take advantage of this special offer — 
made to reach our 
“first hundred thousand” 


NOTICE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: If you did not 
get your first book free, and wish to take advantage of 
this offer, you may do so by extending your subscription 
for an additional year from its present date of expiration. 


belong to the Book-of-the 

nth Club. The organization is 

engaged in a “‘drive’’ to reach one 

hundred thousand—a scant five 

thousand more. Those who join 

now will be given their first book 
free. 


O}s* 95,000 book-readers now 
° 


A great many people (we know) 
have been on the verge of joining 
this organization, but have “put it 
off’’ through busyness or procrasti- 
nation. If this has been true in your 
case, it is clearly an advantage to 
you to delay no longer. We suggest 
simply, that you get full information 
at once, about what the Book-of- 
the-Month Club does for you, and 
decide once for all whether you want 
to join. 

In this connection, here is a perti- 
nent fact that may be important to 
you. Of the 95,000 people who now 
belong to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, not a single one was induced to 


join by a salesman or by personal 
solicitation of any kind. They were 


simply given the facts as to what it 
does for book-readers. After read- 
ing these facts, they subscribed. 


And what sort of people are they? 
Cabinet members, senators, judges, 
governors; leaders of industry and 
finance; the outstanding figures in 
thousands of communities large and 
small. Our list of members, indeed, 
reads like a who’s who, in every pro- 
fession, in every walk of life. These 
are judicious people, in other words, 
not of the kind to be easily influ- 
enced or to follow fads. They know 
what they want. 


This being the case—if you have 
ever thought of joining the club—it 
does seem sensible to get the facts 
as to how it operates as quickly as 
possible, and then (if you want to) 
join before this special “‘first-book- 
free’’ offer expires. This will hap- 
pen soon; for our membership in- 
creased by almost fifty thousand in 
1928. So, if you are interested, mail 
the coupon now, before you forget to 
do so. 





Henry Seidel Canby * 


Chairman 


Heywood 


Broun 


Dorothy 
Canfield 


William Allen 
White 


Christopher 
Morley 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 















scribe to your service. 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 2-3 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the- 
Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to sub- 


Name Oe ewww ewe nee we ew eencecececceee 
See eueesasessnerscce 


aE ae em 
Books shipped to Canadian members through Book 
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-of- the-Month Club (Canada) Ltd. 
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THESE CHAIRS 
bing Grace, 


Geauly, Comfort 


TO YOUR 
RECEPTION ROOM 


HESE Aluminum Chairs—exquisitely designed, 
and finished in complete harmony with the 
decorative scheme of your office reception room — 
express to your callers a thoughtfulness for their 


comfort which they will appreciate. 


Aluminum Chairs are delightfully light. They can 
be moved about easily and quietly. 


They are sturdy, strong and enduring beyond 
comparison with any other chairs . . . constructed 
entirely without joints or dowels that can become 
loose and squeaky. 





ALUMUINUBNI | — 
| Ofte Cats 


March 18, 1929 





In short, these chairs are a permanent invest- 
ment in beauty, comfort and service. 


In addition to chairs of the reception room type, 
straight and swivel models are obtainable in uphol- 
steries, styles and finishes to answer every office re- 
quirement. Ask your secretary to send for your 
copy of the booklet—“ Distinctive Aluminum Fur- 
niture for the Office.” 


Aluminum Company of America 


2420 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 18 Principal American Cities 
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Cotton 


Commodity markets differ from stock 
markets in that the commodity market is 
more obviously susceptible to the law of 
supply and demand. Last week, for ex- 
ample, cotton futures (March) advanced 
from 20.45 (cents per pound) to 21.39. 
Large Wall Street interests were reported 
long on cotton. Cotton Exchange seats ad- 
vanced to the high mark of $41,000. Like 
copper (TrME, Feb. 18) cotton was bullish. 

And, also like copper, cotton prices 
showed the result of an excellent “‘statis- 
tical condition.” The statistical condition 
of a commodity is simply the relation be- 
tween the supply of it and the demand for 
it. During February, sales of cotton 
amounted to 116.3% of production—that 
is, cotton was being sold more rapidly than 
it is being produced. Actual shipments 
were 105.5% of production, and unfilled 
orders on Feb. 28 were 7.2% greater than 
on Feb. 1. So cotton demand was exceed- 
ing cotton supply and the cotton prices 
were going up. 

There was also a bullish factor in the 
cotton situation which came not from pro- 
duction, not from consumption, but from 
the statement and the reputation of a man. 
That man is Jesse Lauriston Livermore. 
Famed as a large-scale speculator in both 
stock and commodity (but especially com- 
modity) markets, famed also for his 
astonishingly accurate predictions con- 
cerning which way the markets will move, 
Mr. Livermore last week foresaw a specu- 
lative scramble for cotton. “I would 
recommend to any manufacturing concern 
using raw cotton,” said Prophet Livermore 
last week, “to cover their requirements for 
the next. few months immediately before 
the speculative public realizes the future 
possibilities of a big advance in the price 
of cotton.” So spoke Mr. Livermore, 
adding new strength to strong cotton. 


It has been some years since Mr. Liver- 
more has been a market oracle. Older 
speculators still remember, however, that 
in 1923 he foretold a marked cotton rise; 
in 1924 he not only predicted a rise in 
wheat but also accurately placed the high 
wheat point and predicted the eventual 
falling off. 

At the age of 14, when just out of gram- 
mar school, Jesse Livermore got a job as 
quotation-board boy in a brokerage house. 
All day long he watched the changing 
figures on the tape, gradually learned how 
a stock usually behaved before a rise or a 
fall. After about six months as a quotation 
boy, Mr. Livermore discovered that one of 
the other boys, who had $5 capital, was 
going ‘to invest in a railroad stock. The 
two pooled resources, made their play; 
Livermore netted $3.12 profit.* By his 
fifteenth birthday Mr. Livermore's shoe- 
string trading netted him $1,000, much to 
the horror of his mother, who thought 


*Five dollars capital was not too small some 36 
years ago. That was the bucket-shop era, when 
Many a little bucket shop would accept any 
Mvestment, however small, on even less than a 
one-point margin. Nobody bothered to cover 
any margin. If, on a one-point margin, the 
stock went down a point, the speculator was 
Wiped out. 


there was something diabolical in such af- 
fluence in one so young. At 20 he had 
$10,000. They called him the Boy Terror 
of the Bucket Shops. 

He went to New York, ran his capital 
up to $50,o00o—then lost every cent. He 
was trading with legitimate houses now 
and price fluctuations during the time spent 
in executing his orders was ruining his 
bucket-shop system of watching the ticker 
instead of the market. Finally he learned 
to play basic conditions instead of mo- 
mentary fluctuations. His first big profit, 
however, came largely on a hunch. The 


~, 





© International 
Jesse L. LIVERMORE 
Golf is not his hobby. 


hunch was to sell Union Pacific short and 
after he had been selling it. short for a 
few days the San Francisco earthquake 
wrecked the whole market, U. P. included. 
His profit was $250,000. Thereafter he had 
many an up and many a down. Mr. Liver- 
more’s later reputation rested chiefly on 
his ability to foretell commodity futures. 

At 50, Mr. Livermore is an excellent 
refutation of the theory that the market 
cannot be beaten. Tall, slender, blond, he 
sits in his Manhattan office, the meticulous 
centre of a luxurious setting. He smokes 
cigars, but does not use them for chewing 
or for gesturing. He does not bother with 
mental transactions—to have an interest 
in a stock with him is to trade in it, and 
when he trades, he trades hard. 

Mr. Livermore’s hobby is not golf. It 
is fishing. Stuffed fish adorn his office 
walls. Fish less than seven feet long do 
not interest him. Once he hooked a whip- 
ray which towed his yacht five miles be- 
fore it was landed. Whipray statistics: 
Weight, 590 lb.; spread. 22 ft.; length, 
30 ft. He has two sons, Jesse Lauriston 
Jr., 13 and Paul, 7. 


Earnings 


Deep was the dent made by the col- 
lapse of crude rubber prices in the 1928 
earnings reports of U. S. tire companies 
(Time, Aug. 27). Had January-June defi- 
cits been continued into the end of 1928 
and 1929, many an Akron executive must 
have felt it his duty to warn his family 
that a Spectre loomed not far ahead. 

Last week, Akron households could 
prudently rejoice that the Spectre was 
averted. Complete figures for 1928 showed 
low profits, heavy losses since 1927. But 
the figures also showed that the corner 
had been turned, that staggering inventory 
losses had been absorbed, that tire com- 
panies may reasonably hope for a happy 
and prosperous 1929. Net income reports 


of leading companies: 


January-June July-December 
Fisk Rubber Co..—$ 8,483,134 +$ 691,882 
U. S. Rubber Co. .—$14,084,269 +$ 3,303,014 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

wesc cece as cece +$ 574,199 +$10,253,644 
B. F. Goodrich Co.—$ 1,574,889 +$ 5,087,892 

Other 1928 figures, made public last 
week: 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
(Eveready flashlights, etc.), $30,577,382, 
as against $25,340,660 in 1927. 

American Safety Razor Corp. (Ever- 
Ready safety razors, corn-knives, etc.), 
$1,133,583, as against $1,047,403. 

Studebaker Corp. (newlywed to Pierce- 
Arrow), $13,947,181, as against $11,937,- 
861. 

Western Electric Co. (manufacturing 
subsidiary whose divorce from the parent 
A. T. & T. is often rumored, never con- 
firmed), $22,023,282 as against $19.3309,- 
174. 

First Security Co. (first report since 
1925 of George F. Baker’s subsidiary se- 
curity company), $5,585,463. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. (with 
$4,581,920 in the call loan market); $1,- 
528,782 as against $794,148. 

Texas Corp. (Texaco gasoline and oil 
helped Capt. Hawks & Mechanic Grubb 
break coast-to-coast flight record): $45,- 
073,879 as against $20,029,405. 


—— 





Mergers 

Fox-Loew. Denied Nicholas M. 
Schenck, cinemagnate, President of Loew’s, 
Inc.,last January: “There has never been 
negotiation with Fox or anyone else, 
either corporation or individual, looking 
towards the sale of Loew’s, Inc., or Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.” 

Insisted William Fox, cinemagnate, 
President of Fox Theatres Corp., in Man- 
hattan, Feb. 27: “There is absolutely 
nothing to the report I have purchased 
Loew properties. I emphatically deny I 
am even conducting negotiations.” 

Last week was announced the acquisition 
by Cinemagnate Fox of Loew’s, Inc., and 
its producing subsidiary, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Pictures Corp., bringing the esti- 
mated value of Fox holdings to $225,000,- 
ooo. Almost immediately, Fox acquired 
two additional theatre chains controlling 
113 houses: Walter Reade Enterprises 
(15) and Schine Chain Theatres (98). 
Total of Fox-owned theatres: nearly 600. 

Brooklyn-Boston. Plans for the union 
of Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn’s 
“biggest” department store and Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co. of Boston last week came 
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to a head. Thus was forged another link 
in the chain begun when Jordan Marsh 
Co. and C. F. Hovey Co. entered the Hahn 
department store combine last December, 
and continued when Filene’s absorbed R. 
H. White Co. soon after. 

Lily-Tulip. At College Point, L. I, 
dwells Tulip Cup Corp. In Brooklyn, 
Public Service Cup Co. makes Lily cups. 
Last fortnight, Tulip came to Lily. Wed- 
ded, the Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. will pro- 
duce over 1,000,000,000 paper drinking 
cups each & every year. 

Cotton. Five New England cotton 
mills combined to attack in force their in- 
dustry’s depression. The mills: Valley 
Falls Co. of Albion, R. I.; the Coventry 
Co. of Coventry, R. I.; Berkshire Cotton 
Manufacturing Co. of Adams, Mass.; the 
Greylock Mills of North Adams, Mass.; 
and Fort Dummer Mills of Brattleboro, 
Vt. Capitalization: about $9,000,000. 


® 








Warburg Warns 
, “J 

U. S. bankers have frequently been 
criticised for failure to proclaim in loud 
tones that stock market inflation is hurting 
U. S. business by making credit rates high 
and borrowing expensive. If the Market is 
on the way to running over a steep cliff 
into the sea, why have not the bankers en- 
deavored to cast out its speculative 
devils? One reason, say cynics, is that the 
brokers are excellent customers. — 

Last week, however, one U. S. banker 
did speak his mind on speculation, flayed 
not only the Market but also the newly 
organized investment trusts, which he 
called “incorporated stock pools.” This 
banker was Paul Warburg, Board Chair- 





© International 
Paut M. WaArRBURG 


Painful events come to his mind. 


man of International Acceptance, which 
recently (Time, Dec. 31) merged with 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. One of the 
formulators of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board from 1914 to 1918, Mr. Warburg 
was eminently qualified to discuss stocks 


and money. 

The Federal Reserve Board, said Mr. 
Warburg (in the course of his annual re- 
port to International Acceptance Stock- 
holders) has lost control of the money situ- 
ation by failure to take decisive action 








Lillibridge, Advertising 
[49] 


Two-Dimension “Businesses 


SENTENCE from anarticle 

by a New England manu- 
facturer describes many modern 
businesses. Referringtothe state 
of his business at one time, he 
writes: “We were a two-dimen- 
sion business, with too much 
length and breadth, but no 
depth.” 
Business depth is a matter of 
being rooted in the public ser- 
vice and the public mind. Some 
businesses that are well rooted 
in the service of the public are 


not nearly so well rooted in 
the public mind. They have 


failed, somehow, to make their 
advertising grip the mental soil 
of the nation. 


Fillingadvertising space withex- 
pensive art and smooth-reading 
copy is not enough. Fi! ling space 
is never enough; it is people’s 
minds that must be filled. The 
real job of the advertiser is to 
so fill the public mind with a 
favorable impression of his busi- 
ness, and what he has to sell, 
that people have an instinctive 
desire to patronize him. Then 


is ‘‘depth’’ achieved for the 
business. 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40¢h STREET 


NEW YORK 





LE LL STARRING encnernatn gts Saw SILI Sena Ei TS Ve RRR RE 


before inflation reached its 


strength. 

“No central banking system may safely 
permit its facilities to expand unless it is 
certain of its determination and ability to 
bring about contraction when circum- 
stances require,” argued Mr. Warburg. 
He blamed “structural defects” of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, rather than the Sys- 
tem’s personnel. Action of the System, he 
said, cannot be prompt or decisive when 
it depends upon 120 men in twelve sep- 
arate boards working with a central board 
of eight men “who may be wide apart in 
their views and bewildered by political 
influence.” 

Specifically, Mr. Warburg urged a rais- 
ing of the Federal Reserve 5% rediscount 
rate. “When commercial paper commands 
53% and when bankers acceptances sell 
at 53%, rediscount rates of 44% and 5% 


present 


seem grotesquely impotent and out of- 


line. . . . Conditions such as these call 
to mind the painful events of the years 
IgIg-192I.” 

Money Market. There is no argument 
but that a Federal Reserve rediscount 
rate of 54% would be more in keeping 
with present credit conditions than the 5% 
rate now obtaining. Last week call money 
was at 8% to 12%, time loans at 73%, 
commercial paper at 53%, bankers’ accep- 
tances (60 days) at 53%. The Federal 
Reserve rediscount rate was at the very 
bottom of the money market, was lagging 
far behind the general trend toward higher 
and higher interest rates. Theoretically an 
index to prevailing conditions, the 5% re- 
discount rate was actually an exception to 
them. That is why Mr. Warburg termed 
the rate “grotesque . . . out of line.” 

Meanwhile, the Stock Market, though 
nervous and uncertain, ran up loans to 
brokers another $140,000,000, to a total 
of $5,647,000,000, not so far below the six 
billion total that prompted the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s February warning. The in- 
crease in loans was mostly from corpora- 
tions, not from banks, and as long as cor- 
porations can lend out their surpluses at up 
to 12% call money rates, the banks gen- 
erally maintain that there is no way of 
keeping money out of Wall St. Mr. War- 
burg’s statement did not much annoy the 
speculators, who were inclined to take it as 
an admission that they controlled the situ- 
ation, however deplorable such control 
might be from Mr. Warburg’s standpoint. 

Mellon. The Federal Reserve Board 
made no reply to Mr. Warburg. Neither 
did it increase its rediscount rate. During 
the entire Federal Reserve-Wall Street 
controversy there has been a strong under- 
current of rumor concerning dissension 
among Reserve Board Members. It has 
been claimed that Andrew Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has been opposed to 
any rise in the rediscount rate, that his in- 
fluence has kept the Board from taking 
drastic measures. Neither personal nor 
political reasons are lacking to make such 
an attitude logical for Mr. Mellon. Not 
only is the Bull Market an evidence of Re- 
publican Prosperity, but rising rediscount 
rates would make more difficult the flota- 
tion of Treasury Loans. Whether or not 
the Reserve Board is, as Mr. Warburg 
says, “bewildered by political influence,” It 
is certain that many a speculator consid- 
ers that in Mr. Mellon he has a friend in 


the high places. 
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— Large Bryant Figures 
fely For many a year now have fashions been 
it is cruel to the heavy. With dress designers 
y to concentrating on eliminating all the differ- 
~um- ences between the shadow cast by a woman 
urg. and the shadow cast by a barber’s pole, 
Fed- women of generous poundage have been 
Sys- consistently unfortunate. Present fashion 
n, he forecasts, it is true, predict that the 
vhen straight line will this year make some 
sep- concessions to the curve. But even such 
oard contours as may be established will prob- 
rt in ably be willowy rather than rotund, grace- © CW or 
itical : ful rather than pronounced. 
i But lean years in fashions are no lean 
rais- years for Lane Bryant, Inc., No. 1 W. 39th 
ount Street, Manhattan, outfitters of the ample. Tu st om ly 
ands For it is the specialty of the Lane Bryant | 
- sell stores so to drape the stout figure that its | 
| 5% outlines may be reduced, restricted, curbed. | 
t of Many an “‘outsize’”” woman has come away ‘ ea 
call from Lane Bryant’s with the comfortable Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
years feeling that 20 superfluous pounds have ‘ 
been deftly hidden in the subtle folds of Profits ee $35 OOO OOO 
ment | the Bryant draperies. And, though the , ? 
‘ount | business was begun largely with the idea | 
sping of catering to the naturally stout woman 
> <OF (Time, June 4), the unmodish evidences 
oney of approaching motherhood supplied addi- eat ee 
730%, tional market with which the Bryant stores 
ccep- are now most prominently associated. 
deral They have, indeed, made a further exten- 
very sion and now do a brisk trade in layettes. 
gging Prospering, expanding, Lane Bryant, 
igher Inc. last week announced the purchase of 
ly an Associated Apparel Stores, holding com- 
%, te pany for the Newman & Benton chain of | 
on to eleven cloak and suit establishments; have 
rmed also bought the Spies Store, Newark, and INSURANCE TRUST 
2 plan soon to_ open stores in Washington, | 
rough Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati. It is | 
ns to intended that the Bryant chain shall even- | CORPORATE TRUST | 
total tually include no less than roo service sta- | | 
re six tions for the stout. The present Bryant | 
1 Re- system does an annual business of about | PERSONAL TR UST | 
e in- $15,000,000, some 40% by mail. | 
pora- eo | 
go David Buick | | 
" gen- “If I'd only got into the automobile | | 
av of business on the ground floor, what a mil- | 
War- lionaire I’d be today! If I’d started in 
y the like Ford and Dodge, I’d be sailing a | 
» it as yacht around the world right now. Well, | 
 situ- they were lucky birds, those guys. They 
yntrol got a break.” | 
point. So, to himself, ruminates many a U. S. | 
Board man-in-the-street, dazzled by world-wide | 
either Fords, by General Motors balance sheets, | 
uring by Chrysler skyscrapers. But such en- 
Street vious persons might well harken to the 
inder- story of David D. Buick. Mr. Buick was | tae 
onsion in on the automobile ground floor. He | TOO BROADWAY 
t has was working on his Buick before the old | 40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
Secre- Ford Motor Co. was incorporated. But no | *¥ . “ are 
sed to millionaire became Mr. Buick. No break 57TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
his in- got he. He died in Detroit last week, ob- | 
taking scure, impoverished. And when he went | 
1 nor (0 his work, he walked. 
» such aw ear | 
Not In 1901, David Buick (then 46) was a 
of Re- partner in the Detroit plumbing concern 
scount of Buick & Sherwood. At that time, | 
flota- Henry Ford was a machinist. R. E. Olds | 
or not Was making his first experiments with the | 
arburg Oldsmobile. Novel was the theory that a | 
ce, It gasoline motor could furnish better trans- | 
-onsid- portation power than the horse. But Mr. | 
end in Buick saw the future of the motor car. | 
He sold his Buick & Sherwood interest. | = md, 
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Nothing at all 
The picture is absolutely right! 


The Trouble is 
with the Folders 


and your files will continue to 
look like that until you install a 





in place of each bulky, overcrowded 
folder—maybe one, five or ten “Ver- | 
tex” Pockets in a drawer, running | 
right along wherever they belong 
alphabetically or numerically with | 
the folders. The “Vertex” Pockets do | 
what the folders themselves cannot | 
perform. 





“Vertex” Pockets stand erect in the | 
file and help the folders to stand up, | 
too. By themselves, folders slump 
and their indexes become hidden. 


Business has many pleasures, and 
you can realize one of them daily in 
the use of your files. 


To start, you should have a sample 
and place in it the contents of one 
of your bulkiest folders, handling 
itin and out of the file a few days. 
The coupon below will procure it. 
All we require is that you have 
or use vertical files. 


ee Tk  ° °° ° 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, 
as described in March 18 TIME. 


a ee whi eessbie seeds xe 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? ............... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa, 











He sold his patent-rights in a bath-tub 
enamelling process. He raised $100,000. 
His first factory was a barn in his back 
yard; his first workman was his son Tom. 

At the end of three years the $100,000 
was gone. In its place was an engine that 
sometimes worked. Mr. Buick advertised 
in Detroit papers. He wanted a partner 
with capital. Among replies to the ad- 
vertisement came a letter from one J. H. 
Whiting, Flint, Mich., banker and car- 
riage maker: Mr. Whiting was willing to 
invest in the Buick automobile, provided 
that Mr. Buick could demonstrate the 
soundness of his invention by driving it 
from Detroit to Flint. The first Buick 
started out from Detroit under its own 
power, but was dragged back by a team 
of horses. It had broken down in Pontiac. 
Undiscouraged, Mr. Buick started out 
again, this time completed his 60-mile 
journey. Thereupon Mr. Whiting put up 
$35,000. The first Buick company was 
organized, with Mr. Buick controlling the 
stock. 

Soon dissension developed. The part- 
ners could not agree on sales-methods. 
They began to build stationary engines as 
a kind of side line to keep themselves in 
business until their automobile was per- 
fected. While they were arguing, others 
were acting. Ford had a car at $850. 
There was a Cadillac at $750 and an Olds- 
mobile at $650. But the Buick was a 
good car. It won competitive tests. Trade 
papers praised it. At last orders began to 
come in. Sales were rising; profits were in 
sight. But production costs increased also, 
made necessary another reorganization, 
another influx of capital. 

This time Buick went to William Crapo 
Durant, then head of Durant-Dort Car- 
riage Co. Now he had found someone 
who thought of financing in terms of 
good round figures. Under Durant direc- 


tion, Buick stock salesmen went from 
door to door, sold stock to farmers, 
school-teachers, clerks, widows, to any 


who would buy. And for once, at least, 
hardly any promise could have been made 
too glowing for the future performance, 
hardly any prospectus could have been 
phrased in too superlative terms. Able, 
persuasive, Durant raised for Buick more 
than $1,000,000. 

Now (1906) there was a good time 
coming, but not for David Buick. There 
arose arguments, disputes, misunderstand- 
ings. After three years as general manager, 
Mr. Buick left the company he had 
founded. In the later growth of the Buick 
Motor Car Co. and in the development of 
General Motors, he took no part. He left 
the company with a block of stock which 
would soon have made him an exceedingly 
rich man. But David Buick seemed to 
have no affinity for money. He could not 
make it himself and he was not content to 
let abler business men make it for him. 

Disappointed in motor cars, Mr. Buick 
determinedly tried his luck in other fields, 
and always with unfortunate results. He 
went to California and organized an oil 
company. To finance the oil company he 
sold much of his automobile stock. Then 
title litigation wrecked the oil company— 
expensive litigation that consumed the 
remainder of the stock. With what he 
saved from the oil disaster, Mr. Buick 
went into real estate. He became partner 
in a company that controlled many acres. 


Unfortunately, they were Florida acres, 
and when the Florida boom collapsed the 
last of Mr. Buick’s fortune went with it. 

In 1924 Mr. Buick went back to De- 
troit. He had no money. He was 69. No- 
body had a job for him. Finally he 
became instructor in the Detroit School 





© International 


Tue Late Davin Buick 


“Money means nothing .. .” 


of Trades. As he grew more feeble, he 
was put at the information desk. He was 
a thin, hunched little old man, who peered 
at questioners through heavy glasses. 

Mr. Buick died of cancer at Harper 
Hospital, Detroit, after a month’s illness. 
Shortly before going to the hospital he 
said: “I’m not feeling sorry for myself or 
worrying about the past. I’m not accusing 
anyone of cheating me. It was the breaks 
of the game that I lost out in the company 
I founded. I’m looking forward to the 
future. Money means nothing—except to 
insure comforts for the future.” 

The two millionth Buick was produced 
in the fall of 1928. 





Prize Day 

Once a year for the past three years ad- 
vertising men have gone to Cambridge, 
Mass., attended a dinner given at the 
Faculty Club of the Harvard Business 
School, heard announcements of winners 
in various advertising contests sponsored 
by the Business School through the gen- 
erosity of Edward William Bok (Curtis 
publications). Agencies take these awards 
with considerable seriousness; the certifi- 
cates of merit making excellent decorative 
units on the walls of agency reception 
rooms. 

Most sought prize is the gold medal for 
distinguished contemporary service to ad- 
vertising. It was this year won (and last 
week awarded) to René Clark, art director 
at Calkins & Holden. Mr. Clark (his name 
used to be James, the René is a nickname 
which he has legally adopted) has made 
Calkins & Holden campaigns (Hartford 
Fire Insurance, Wesson Oil, Snowdrift, 
Heinz) almost uniformly outstanding ex 
amples of advertising layout and illustra- 
tion. 
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cres, The $2,000 prize for the best national 
1 the campaign for a specific product went to 
h it. the Ford Motor Co., was awarded for the 
De- automobile and aviation campaigns pre- | 
No- pared by N. W. Ayer & Son. Batten, Bar- | No. 3 of a series of advertise. 
' he ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., won $2,000 ments of American Water Works 
hool when its Lewis & Conger (house-furnish- and Electric Company, Incorporated 
ings) campaign was pronounced best local. 
Calkins & Holden took the institutional 
campaign prize ($2,000) with its series for 
McCall’s Magazine, and Blackman Co.’s | 
Vacuum Oil campaign was considered best | 
among industrials. | 
Best headline was “Kill my Cow for an | 
Editor? I Should Say Not” (from Lennen 
& Mitchell, Inc., for Scripps-Howard news- 
papers) ; best copy one of free-lance Frank 
Irving Fletcher’s advertisements for At- 
lantic City. A Rockwell Kent drawing for 
Marcus & Co. (jewelry) was best illustra- 
tion and most effective typography was 
contributed by Robert A. Holmes for 
Dobbs & Co. (hats). 
a 
Stewart Out, Childs Out 
Rumor, last week, busied itself with 
thé future of big Oilman Robert W. Stew- 
a He might, or nae, merge There is no Fashion in 
rains, experience and personality wi acta os 
Horse & Oilman Harry F. Sinclair, either | Clipping Coupons soe 
) i: the Sinclair Oil Co. or in a to-be-con- | 
onal structed oil combination. Colonel Stew- 
art’s future is discussable because his | 
potent past was abruptly closed last week 
at Whiting, Indiana. There, in a public 
ie building, he presided with great cheer at IMES, customs, clothes —all 
e, he the annual stockholders meeting of the 
e was Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, of which he change, but the demand for a 
veered was Chairman. Profits for 1928, said he, regular return from a safe invest- 
5. were $83,000,000, a fifty million dollar 
— increase over 1927.* But, as everyone | ment never grows old. 
ness. could foretell, he was not reelected to the : 
al he Board, because, after the most famed Prudent investors have been 
elf or proxy fight in recent business history, he clipping coupons from the bonds 
cusing controlled only 2,954,986 shares whereas ° 
yreaks Lawyer W. W. Aldrich, brother-in-law of | of some of our com panies for 
ng John D. Rockefeller Jr., controlled more than a generation. 
o the 5,519,210. 
ept to New directors were Dr. William M. A time-honored habit... 
Burton, onetime President of Standard of | 
duced Indiana; Melvin A. Traylor, president of | With sound and well-managed 
Chicago’s First National Bank; Thomas f ‘shi } 
S. Cook and Dr. Gentry S. Cash. Presi- | property furnishing power, light, 
dent Edward G. Seubert, a Stewart man, | and water as its security, every 
retained his position. Indeed, his functions . 
0s a were increased, since no Board Chairman coupon clipped from bonds of 
pridge, was elected to succeed Col. Stewart. this Company or any of its group 
at the pee eG 
usiness Also ousted last week was William | has been died dy P aid the day 
inners Childs & Wife & Family from manage- | it was due. 
nsored ment of the 125-restaurant chain founded 
ie gen- by two brothers Childs. To control came 
Curtis William A. Barber with perhaps the back- | An Industry That Never Shuts Down 
awards ing of certain Delaware du Ponts. On the 
certifi- new Childs directorate are Hollyday S. 
— sag Jr., son-in-law of T. Coleman du 
cepu ont and Lucius M. Boomer, with whose A W W oF} ( PANY 
k hotel interests the du Ponts are said to be MERICAN YVATER WORKS «°F LECTRIC | 0M 
dal for connected. So little has the Childs Co. re- | ee 
to ad- mained the child of Childs, that senti- | 50 Broad Street, New York 
nd last mental Brother William appeared to own | 
lirector less than 3% of its stock. Nevertheless he | 
is name said, on quitting: “This is the child of 
-kname my efforts .... You cannot tell what Ink ’ - 
; made will happen when you take this child L aterreencmeeems sbout this Com 
artford away,” pany, or any of its subsidiaries, 
ywadrift, _ an will be furnished on request 
ing ex *This figure does not include deductions for 
llustra- taxes (about six million). It was also swelled 


y a twenty-one million dollar cash dividend 
tom Midwest Refining Co., Indiana subsidiary. 
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| New Deals 


U. S. investors, stockholders, last week 
considered many a new financing deal. The 
most outstanding: 

Matches. A shrewd bargainer is Swe- 
dish Match Co. To obtain exclusive match 
concessions, it has lent money, bought | 
securities from many impoverished govern- 
ments. But Swedish Match is interested 
in matches, not money. And Swedish 
Match has an active and able financing 
company in the form of Kreuger & Toll 
Co., largest stockholder in Swedish Match, 
headed by Matchmaker Ivar Kreuger 
(Trme, Oct. 1). Last week, therefore, 
through a syndicate headed by Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co., Kreuger & Toll offered $50,- 
000,000 debentures to acquire securities 
now owned by potent Swedish Match Co. 

Worthy of note is Kreuger & Toll’s 
| financial statement. Net earnings in 1927 
were $12,400,000; in 1928 they leaped to 


machete methods | grrr aes Stocks. Increasingly, finance | experience 


2 committees of “big” U. S. corporations 
; bh " have voted to redeem bonds, issue ad- 
til YOur USINESS . ditional common stock. One obvious and | 
HERE are men managing highly mo- | a ecenen — be = annual | 
torized factories and modern build- | 1Xed Interest charges. s\nother reason, : 
ings of various kinds, who would smile | less obvious and less bullish, might be a Aeross the conference table, day 


at the machete methods of agriculture | desire to take precautions against hard by day for twenty-five years, the Citi- 
still being used in some sections of the | times ahead. Should the U. S. find itself, 




















West Indies. Yet in their own buildings | iM 1935 or 1940, in a general business de- | sens hes geheed a Benen perspective 
they may still be using hand methods— | Pression, corporations would be glad of | and an intimate knowledge of the 
just as old, laborious, and inefhicient—to | flexible capital BrectiNes. No such bearish | great Central New York Market. 
polish and scrub floors. | suggestions, however, accompanied these 
The FINNELL Electric Scrubber-Pol- | developments: : ; 1 
isher is as great an improvement over 1) U. S. Steel directors last fortnight | Today, the manufacturer who 
hand — rs agricultural machinery | ee an pineal in common ea | comes to the Citizens for advice on 
1s over the machete. rom some 7,500,000 oO 12,500,000, Oo re- | - be . o ¥ 
z rn deem all bonds of the company. | this market is given a view from 
Four Ways It Pays 2) Anaconda Copper Mining Co. last | the hilltop of experience—a picture 


A theater owner reports that the FIN- | week voted to increase its outstanding | as si ; 
NELL cleans his floors in but half the | capital stock by approximately 40%. In- that shows Central New York and 
time it would require by hand. A certain | come derived from this increase will be | its opportunities as they are. 

large factory saves $41,000 a year. A | used to retire $103,803,000 of the com- | 

FINNELL cleaned candy factory is con- | pany’s funded debt. 

sistently rated one hundred per cent for 3) Last week, also, an increase of capital 
cleanliness by health inspectors. A hotel | stock by $500,000,000 was planned by di- 
user has eliminated management troubles | rectors of mighty A. T. & T. Stockholders 
encountered with hand cleaners. | surmised that this move, like those of 
_For homes, too. The Household FIN- | U. S. Steel and Anaconda, might lead to 
NELL refinishes floors—makes them like | bond redemption. A. T. & T. will thus | stances will make expansion more 


new—and then keeps them beautiful. | break one more w ’s rec in si 
: d . d > world’s record in size. It id? O ial D 
emi ; ae a > 5 : SL ges nepiay : n tr epartment 
Light, easy to handle. Sold on terms. will be the first corporation with $2,000,- | — vai pearey - P 
Write for booklet—stating whether for | 900,000 capital. can help you with facts that present 


business or home use—to FINNELL Aviation Corp., nominally a $200,- the complete story. Let us X-ray this 
SYSTEM, Inc., 203 East Street, Elkhart, | 900,000 holding and development com- : ; 


Indiana, or 130 Sparks Street, Ottawa, | pany underwritten by Lehman Bros. and 
Ont., Canada. See telephone book for | W. ‘A. Harriman & Co., Inc. They will at 
local offices. first offer only $40,000,000-0f stock to buy Cisluencercice incindes 


substantial interests in all branches of every department of fi- 
aviation (plane manufacture, motors, ac- nance to serve you as 
| cessories, transport). William Averell your Central New York 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE Harriman is chairman of the directorate, banking headquarters. 
5 


Are you considering a branch fac- 
tory? A new divisional office? The 
marketing of a new product? A 


location where favorable circum- 


market for you. 


Robert Lehman chairman of the executive 
committee. 

As Harriman is famed for the world- al 
sweep of its interests—so Lehman is 
famed for almost sensationally successful 
financing in recent years. Significant is TT Z K NS 
Lehman’s entrance into aviation financing, ¢ E I 


which so far has interested only a few 


| of the big houses—e. g., Hayden, Stone & T CoO 
Co., National City, P. W. Chapman, Pyn- 


chon. Salesmen of Aviation Corp. stock 


(which is not to be confused with Richard OF UTiIic As N. Y. 


F. Hoyt’s Aviation Corp. of America) 












8 sizes— 
ranging in 
price from 
$8750 
to $950 








J suggested that it might become the Elec- NS ms ows 
IT WAXES - IT POLISHES -IT SCRUBS | tric Bond & Share of aviation. 
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Independents 


This year there were more than 850 
items at the annual exhibition of Man- 
hattan’s Society of Independent Artists 
in which anyone may exhibit anything by 
paying $6 for wall space. Youth, often 
nude, was the keynote. Expression varied 
from abstractions in wood and rubber to 











O. (For Otto) SocLow 


Hogarth down a manhole. 


the blushful romanticism of Victorian 
candy-box painting. 

Virginio DeMartin in his Mona Lisa in 
Paradise: Dress had stripped Leonardo’s 
inscrutable model down to a garish French 
postcard, not nude but naked. 

Chicago Charity by Glenn Gordon was 
a one-legged young woman with a horrific 
smile, soliciting alms. The painting, like 
the subject, was scaly, repulsive. 

As was the case last year, Arthur Wein- 
dorf, a piddling punster and an ugly 
draughtsman, was the worst offender. He 
depicted a woman leaning out of an upper 
berth in a pullman to whack a bald, 
bearded interloper with a slipper, and 
called it Birth Control. 

But such silliness did not submerge the 
occasional excellence of the exhibition. 
Patterning after the Paris Salon des 
Indépendants in its opposition to tight 
orthodoxies, the Society of Independent 
Artists provides a more exciting display 
than conservative bodies like the National 
Academy. Such reputable painters as 
John Taylor Arms, Pop Hart, Robert 


Henri, Leon Kroll, Walter Pach, John 
Sloan (president of the Society) and 
Claggett Wilson were represented. Among 
other memorable contributions were Olive 
Rush’s delicate water colors, tonal hints of 
New Mexican scene and character. Ru- 
dolph Tandler showed a briskly drawn and 
water-colored lighthouse. Attuned to the 
Moon by Madeline S. Pereny was a rhyth- 
mic arrangement of four Negro dancers, 
four Negro cymbal players and a flautist. 
all under a glowing moon. 

There were two arresting works by a 
man named O. (for Otto) Soglow. One 


was a black and white study of a city 
street at nightfall. The casual silhouettes 
were expressive of simple, mundane desti- 
nies. Paris was an oil painting of a lugubri- 
ous couple and a stein of beer. The malty 
futility of a sidewalk café existence is a 
familiar subject, but Satirist Soglow had 
handled it with distinction. 

O. (for Otto) Soglow is small and shy. 
He is a New Yorker born and bred, still 
in his 20’s. The city gave him odd jobs 
to do and odd sights to see. There was 
drabness on one hand, pomp on the other. 
Mr. Soglow grew with the former, pro- 
tected by a wise detachment. Determined 
to study painting, he aitended the Art 
Students’ League of New York, where 
fundamentals are taught proficiently and 
inexpensively. There John Sloan was his 
teacher. 

The Soglow ambitions are modest. He 
confines himself to vignettes. Sometimes 
they are smokily morbid, but the artist 
is more often impelled to bitter Hogarthian 


humor. As a regular contributor to the 
New Masses, he was (in the March issue) 
allowed to lampoon the staff of that 
earnest, proletarian monthly as a ridicu- 
lous, sour and impoverished quartet, weary 
of life and thought. O. Soglow is a signa- 
ture frequently seen also in the blithely 
capitalistic New Yorker. There he is the 
Harpo Marx of art, maintaining a pungent 
silence with untitled comic strip exercises 
in pantomime, often verging on the vul- 
gar. Recently the New Yorker has been 
repeating, each week, the same Soglow 
drawing of an open manhole, from which 
issue voices providing different captions: 

“Tf it comes down to this, Bill, women 
are less sheltered than they used to be.” 

“At one time in my life, Bill, I was a 
voluptuary.” 

“What's the matter, Joe?” “Dammit, I 
came away without a handkerchief.” 


“Down there and first door to the 
right.” 





‘BILLIARDS & PANATROPES 





“Good Billiards!” 
We'd Say 


New York has just settled the billiard 
championship for another twelve-month 
period. Jake Schaefer, son of a former 
wizard of the ivories, won out in the end 
from a son of Nippon. 

In the forefront of the billiard world— 
as well as bowling equipment—to say 
nothing of Brunswick Panatropes and 
Vocalion Records—stands The Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co., whose offices 
are in Chicago. 

Saves over $9,000 a Year for Four 
Years. It is another case of ‘‘good bil- 
liards’’ we’d say, to save more than 
$9,000 a year for a period of four years, 
and this in addition to considerable sav- 
ing in stationery and equipment. Yet 
this is just what has been done by The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., as ex- 
plained by their Mr. Joseph A. Ryan, 
assistant treasurer. 

He says: 

“Our experience in the use of the 
Mani-Fold invoice-order system has been 
one of contentment and satisfaction. 
While we have reduced our overhead con- 
siderably, we have at the same time in- 
creased our service to our trade by being 
in a position to mail our invoices—in a 
great many cases—the same day ship- 
ments leaye Chicago, and the following 
day where shipments are made from our 
factories. 

“We have a battery of order operators, 
who average each close to 150 orders per 
day, which is a 3314% increase over the 
old system. Every order which is to be 
shipped from Chicago, and is received by 
us up to 4:30 each day, is shipped on the 
same day, unless, of course, it calls for 
the repairing of material. 

“We have the Mani-Fold system in 
use at our twenty-four branches, and can 
assure you that only the best of results 
have been evidenced through its use. 


“In conclusion let us say, that all this 
has been achieved, and with a reduction 
in our office force to the extent of a sav- 
ing in salaries of $9,000.00 per year: not 
considering the saving in stationery and 
equipment. Realizing the saving which 








JoserH A. RYAN 
Saves over $9,000 a Year 


has been effected, we regret that we did 
not adopt the use of the Mani-Fold sys- 
tem years ago.”’ 

Send for Free Booklet. The experi- 
ence of Executive Ryan is not unusual, 
thousands of other executives in all lines 
of business have had similar experiences. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET, “Men of 
Mani-Fold Experience,” write to the 
makers of Mani-Fold Continuous Forms, 
The Mani-Fold Company (Division 
United Autographic Register Company) 
13358 Coit Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


= = ADVERTISEMENT — 
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Are ther 
fours important) 








4 
JTMPORTANT ? They are the most important 
“ affairs you have. 

They concern good food, good health, a 
lovely home—and some day school and college. 
For their sakes you should keep your personal 
finances in perfect order. 

After years of research, Trussell has per- 
fected this quick, easy and common sense 
method of keeping track of every item of your 
personal affairs. 

It will take care of all your sources of income 
in a logical way. It will more than pay for 
itself the first year in keeping tabs on deduc- 
tions from your income tax alone. $ MY 
FINANCES § solves the matter of recording 
your personal finances for all limes. 

No matter what system you are now keep- 
ing, it will pay you to look into this one. It is 
NEW, INGENIOUS yet SIMPLE,—scien- 
tifically correct. The most perfect system ever 
offered the public and makes all others 
obsolete. 

Many original and exclusive features. 


eaiicll 


$ ‘ 
: My Finances 
REVISED $ 
Investigate for yourself. Ask your stationer 
toshow you$ MY FINANCES $ revised. Note 
the exact name—the name with the dollar sign. 
If he hasn’t it in stock, he will order it for you. 


Or else you can send to us direct. Your money 
will be refunded, if you are not satisfied. 


TRUSSELL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
105 Cottage Street 


Poughkeepsie New York 


Genuine Cowhide, $6.75 
Fabrikoid, $4.75 


Complete 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

John D. Rockefeller Jr., sojourning 
jast week in Jerusalem, said: “My father 
is like Egypt—he has always good weather. 
At 89 he is still stronger than I am.’’* 

a ae 

Alfred P. Friedrich von Tirpitz, 
erstwhile famed and defamed Lord High 
Admiral of the Imperial German Navy, 
now living in retirement at Feldafing on 
the shores of Starnberger Lake in Bavaria, 
near Munich, said: “Oh, well, perhaps I’ve 
outlived the times.” 











Prince Louis Ferdinand Victor 
Edward Adalbert Michael Hubert von 
Hohenzollern, 21-year-old grandson of 
onetime Kaiser Wilhelm II, and second 
son of Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm, 
last week landed in New York. Having 


| just received his Ph. D. from the Univer- 
| sity of Berlin, he is in the U. S. 
| three-week visit to study, like any Euro- 


for a 


pean, “conditions.” 
—— 
Sir William (“Jix”) Joynson-Hicks, 


| Great Britain’s impeccable Home Secre- 


tary, last week punctuated his campaign 
against 


books, with a Final Appeal. Addressing a 
meeting of British authors in London, he 


| said: “If we all work together we may be 


able to do something to relieve our coun- 
try of the stigma which is undoubtedly 
on it at the present time because of the 
outpouring of so much filthy literature. 
Gentlemen and ladies,+ I appeal to our 
better selves! Let us cooperate to stop 
the flood of indecency which is being 
launched upon the world.” 





indecency (Time, Dec. 31), in | 
| which he has already suppressed eleven 


—©— 
Upon Alfred Emanuel Smith was 
conferred last Sunday the University | 


of Notre Dame’s Laetare medal, highest 
U. S. distinction available for lay Catho- 
lics. Said the Rev. Charles L. O’Donnell, 
of Notre Dame: “The long and honor- 
able public career of Ex-Governor Smith, 
as well as the fine example of his private 
family life, are known and admired by the 


| entire American people. These public and | 
| private virtues are inseparable from the | 


| man’s sterling Catholicity.” 





reason for the award was Mr. Smith’s hav- 
ing achieved “such distinction in his field 


Actress Margaret Anglin received 
medal for 1927; Edward N. Hurley for 
1926. Other Laetare medallists: Patrick 
V. Hickey, founder of Catholic Review 
(1888); Theatrical Manager Augustin 
Jaly (1894); Orator William Bourke 
Cockran (1901); Attorney-General 
Charles J. Bonaparte (1903); Diplomat 
Maurice Francis Egan (1910); Essayist 
Agnes Repplier (1911); Chief Justice 
Edward Douglas White (1914); Admiral 
William Shepherd Benson (1917). 


*Last recorded (Time, Jan. 28), Rockefeller | 
weights were: Senior, 135 lbs., Junior, 170 lbs. | 


tIncluding the Misses Radclyffe (The Well of 


Loneliness) Hall and Norah C. (The Sleeveless | 


Errand) James, two British spinsters whose books 
have been recently suppressed. 


The formal | 


| of special endeavor as to reflect glory | 
| upon the Catholic faith.” | 
the 
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criminating persons everywhere! 
“ . 


son ores 


——y{ You have but to see the crisp-black |ff 
writing of Higgins’ Eternal Ink to 
realize why it is the choice of dis- 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & €O.. 271 Ninth Street, Brookiya, N.Y, 


wallDealer, HIGGINS’ 
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| JET BLACK- NEVER FADES - CANNOT BE ERADICATED 
| For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 
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In responding to an advertisement 
say you saw it in TIME. 


Short-Term 


Income Producer 


NVESTORS who desire 

diversification in their 
holdings together with a bet- 
ter-than-average income . . . 
will be especially interested 
in these attractive SHORT- 
TERM 7% Collateral Trust 
Gold Bonds. 


DENOMINATIONS: 
$1,000, $500, $100; Interest 
payable semi-annually; Valu- 
able Federal and State tax 
features. 

Send in your name and ad- 
dress on the form below for 
descriptive circular of these 
attractive 7% Bonds and in- 
formation about other types 
of investment opportunities. 


Tue F H.SmitiCo. 


Investment Securities - Founded 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in Other Cities 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 6) 


pard, who, although a British subject, has 
carried on the greater part of the researches for 
which the medal was awarded in Rochester, N. Y. 


C. E. K. Mees 


Director, Research Laboratory 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
And another Progress Medalist is Di- 
rector Charles Edward Kenneth Mees of 


the Eastman Kodak Research Laboratory ; 
in 1913, for work done in his native Eng- 
land. Medalist Sheppard is the man who 
discovered that “if the cows didn’t eat 
mustard plant, we could have no movies” 
—a trace of sulphur compound in gelatine 
being essential to the speed of silver halide 
reactions in photography.—Eb. 





A 
re 





Harding’s Portrait 
Sirs: 

“All the Presidents except Harding hang some- 
where in the White House” (Time, March 4). 

It may be that I am very much “uninformed,” 
but I’d like to know why no portrait of Harding 
hangs in the White House. Has such a portrait 
ever hung there? Is there any reason why one 
should not hang there? Has his picture been 
ba ned from the White House just as, according 
to some reports, it was banned from Republican 
Headquarters throughout the country, during the 
recent presidential campaign? Does Time know? 


Will Time tell? 
D. A. LANE, Jr. 
Institute, W. Va. 


President Harding’s portrait is not 
“banned” legally or officially. Why it 
does not hang, Trme cannot tell.—Eb. 


ava aaron 
Deserts 
Sirs: 

I am pleased to see Time getting its deserts in 
an article by Mark Sullivan. He said, speak- 
ing of estimates of Calvin Coolidge, “One of the 
best of the current summaries was printed last 
week in .the periodical Time.’’ He also spoke 
of your epigram “In a great day of yes-men, 
Calvin Coolidge was great no-man.” 

In the interests of giving Calvin Coolidge his 
deserts you should have left the hyphen out of 


that last word. 
E. B. H. WILTs 
Washington, D. C. 


Democrat Wilts is disrespectful.—Eb. 
—— OQ 
Road to Mt. Weather 


Sirs: 

Under The Presidency, Time, Feb. 25, you 
mention the proposal to convert Mount Weather, 
Va., into a week-end retreat for future presidents. 
You state that this property is 55 miles from 
Washington “over fair dirt roads.” This is news 
to your readers who live on the main road be- 
tween these points.and who travel daily over the 
paved State highway which covers the greater 
part of the distance. Between Leesburg, county 
seat of Loudoun County, and Bluemont at_ the 
foot of the mountain, there remain a few short 
stretches of “fair dirt roads’? broken by stretches 
of paving through the villages. We venture the 
prophecy that by the time Mount Weather is 
fitted for Presidential occupancy the White House 
chauffeur will have to go out of his way to find 
a mudpuddle even after a summer thunder 
shower. Timr’s road map is out of date. 

WeLts A. SHERMAN 
; Original Subscriber 
Who lives by the side of the road 
McLean, Va. 
—>—__ 


What God? 
Sirs: 
Have just read Mr. John C. Wright’s NEW 
HYMN in Feb, 18 Time (p.6). 
A mest extraordinary hymn: blood, armies, 
fame, and glory: with the Creator omitted. May 
ask to what god this hymn is dedicated? 


: F. A. PROCTER 
Brielle, N. J. 








Solving the 


uestion of an 


Adequate Investment Income 


The sweeping reduction which has taken place since the post-war 
period in the rate of income return available from high-grade 
investments makes the question of an adequate yield vitally im- 


portant to every investor. 


“Increasing Your Income Return” 
is the title of a booklet we have just published, describing the 
modern way to obtain a better investment yield from sound 
public utility securities with three-fold stability. Mail the 
Coupon for a copy of this booklet. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


PLEASE send me a 
copy of the booklet 


7 ncreasing Your 
Income Return.” 








FOUR FINE MODELS 
STAUNCH..FAST..and SAFE! 
ACKER Dolphin Runabouts 


are the embodiment of ac- 
tion ... Swift ... Sure. . 
Dependable. MHere’s real per- 
formance to quicken your pulse 
. . . Add to the sheer joy of liy- 
ing. You and a party of ten can 
step aboard these De Luxe mod- 
els—be whisked away at a 42 
mile clip. Hackercraft measure 
up to every known standard for 
fine design .. . Beautiful rid- 
ing grace .. . Superdependabil- 
ity. These famous boats are 
built better—finished better and 
ride better. Drive a Hackercraft 


and see for yourself. 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 


520 River Road Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Send for this new catalog 


on Hacker Sport Craft. 


Pee $3150 


| ee $5150 
Pree re $5650 


Also supplied with 
special Sedan Tops. 





CHICAGO 












LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 





WHY NOT 
Be Comfortable 
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abled by 
the Mitchell Table to 
t upright, Harmful 





Never Fel* Before 
IF YOU LIKE TO READ, here is 


umping eliminated, 
a : 

( a convenierrce you have long been 
tl és looking for. Now :youcan sit back in your fa- 
NG WV f vorite chair, adjust the Mitchell Lap Table 
“ii ),% to exactly the proper position, and read 
- in solid comfort! ‘No eye-strain. No tedious 
holding of the book or magazine, Your 
S ody muscles are at rest; your energy is 
"e 12 concentrated on the message before you. 
FA One of life’s mos; pleasant recreations is 

especially rnade even more } leasant! 


appreciate ‘ 
the Mitchell ‘Table, DOZENS OF USES 
Permitathem toread Re ‘ 
without eye-strain— Read or breakfas* comfortably in bed. 
to eat comfortably. Write, figure or draw in your coziest chair, 
blessing to iny:lids; a distinctive and 
useful gift. Size of ;anels, 12x18in. Beauti- 
fully finished; subst«ntially made. Felt bot- 
tom prevents slipping, protects furniture, 
FIVE DAYS’ TRIAL 
Send no money. Try the Mitchell Table 
—N for five days in your own home. If not de- 
lighted, return the table; otherwise, send 
oew us $6.50, and it is yours for a lifetime of 
write and edit in Service! The coupon is for your conven- 
their coziest chair. fence, Won’t you send it in today? 


Mitchell Moulding Co., Dept. 703, Forest Park, lll. 
1 Send me, postpaid, a Mitchell Lap Table in 0 Mahogany | 


i 0) Walnut Finish, complete with two book clips and de- 
tachable metal supports for bed use. Five days after re- 








apssione’ 2 









ceiving it, I will either return it or send you $6.50. : 
j Name ........ ........ ff 
Street Address .. a } 
Ns iianiitiasistastlncstion i 
Gurdsascasesasan =f 
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Engagement Reported. Playwright 
Eugene (Strange Interlude) O'Neill; to 
Danish-French actress Carlotta Monterey, 
onetime leading woman in Playwright 
O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape. He cannot be 
married until a final decree of divorce has 
been granted to his second wife, Agnes 
Burton O'Neill, by when he has two 
children, Una and Shane. 

—— 

Married. Capt. Filippi Zappi, navi- 
gator of the doomed Nobile dirigible /talia, 
who was rescued wearing the clothes of his 
dead Swedish comrade, Finn Malmgren; 
and one Mile. Le Coultre; in Le Sentier, 
Switzerland. Last month in Manhattan, 
when a newsreel cinema showed pictures 
of Capt. Zappi, voices in the audience 
snarled: “Cannibal!” 


‘ _ 








Married. Alice Smoot, 18, of Washing- 
ton, granddaughter of Senator Reed Smoot 
of Utah; and Frederic H. Chambers, 22. 
radio magazineman of Washington; after 
an elopement to Frederick, Md. 

Married. Margaret Hoffman Gallatin, 
descendant of Albert Gallatin, Secretary 
of the Treasury under Presidents Jeffer- 
son and Madison; and Dr. Clement Biddle 








Penrose Cobb, Manhattan socialite; in 
Manhattan. . 
Married. Virginia Craigie McKay, 


Pittsburgh horsewoman and socialite; and 
A. Charles Schwartz, Manhattan poloist, 
owner of Jack Horner, 1926 winner of the 
Grand National Sweepstakes at Aintree, 
England (see p. 42); in Manhattan. 
a Coo 

Divorced. Frederick Cameron Church 
Jr.. Boston scion, insurance man; by Mrs. 
Muriel Vanderbilt Church of Newport, 
R. L., “Golden Girl,” daughter of Capital- 
ist William Kissam Vanderbilt; on the 
ground of non-support; in Newport, R. I. 





Divorced. Percy L. Crosby of Man- 
hattan, cartoonist (Skippy), art editor of 
Life; by Mrs. Gertrude V. Crosby, on the 
ground of extreme cruelty (“vile and 
obscene” language, flirtations). The Cros- 
bys were married in 1917, have a seven- 
year-old daughter. 


my 


Elected. Harry A. Cronk of White 
Plains, N. Y., longtime Borden employe; 
to be president of Borden Farm Products 
Co., Inc. (world’s largest milk producers). 
, 

Died. Cregar B. Quaintance of Denver, 
able lawyer, onetime crack pitcher at Am- 
herst College and the University of Michi- 
gan; by murder; in Denver. 

Died. Rev. Geoffrey Anketell (‘““Wood- 
bine Willie’) Studdert-Kennedy, 46, of 
London, famed & beloved Wartime chap- 
lain, champion of workingmen, author 
(Food for the Fed-Up, The Warrior, The 
Woman and the Christ), rector of St. 











Edmund’s, London; of influenza; in Liver- 
pool. “Woodbine Willie” personally gave 
away 8,750,000 Woodbine cigarets to sol- 
diers. As one of 15 Court Chaplains he 


preached to King George V at Bucking- 
ham Palace. He slept there, and under 
hedges with tramps. Visiting the U. S. 
often, he delivered his tirades against 
social conditions. The most famed ‘“Wood- 
bine Willie” stories tells of his inter- 
ruption of an English wire-cutting party 
near German trenches on a murky night. 

“Who are you?” hissed a cutter. 

“The church.” 

“What the hell is the church doing out 
here?” 

“Its work.” 
Cs 

Died. Thomas (‘Fatty’) Walsh, alleged 
narcotic ringmaster, onetime bodyguard of 
the late murdered Manhattan gambler, 
Arnold Rothstein; by murder; in the Mi- 
ami Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables, Fla. 





Died. Theodore Frelinghuysen Merseles, 
65, of Bronxville, N. Y., president of the 
Johns-Manville. Corp., onetime president 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., onetime bi- 
cycle enthusiast & manufacturer, native of 
Jersey City, N. J.; of heart disease; in 
Del Monte, Cal. 


Died. Benjamin Arrowsmith Hegeman, 
68, Manhattan railroad magnate, manu- 
facturer (railway appliances, varnish), 
onetime president of the American Rail- 
way Association; of a heart attack; in 
Manhattan. 











J 

Died. Thomas Taggart, 72, of French 
Lick, Ind., longtime Democratic boss; of 
stomach trouble; in Indianapolis (see p. 
13). 





— 


Died. David D. Buick, 74, of Detroit, 
impoverished information clerk, motorcar 
pioneer; of cancer; in Detroit (see p. 57). 


Ca 


«—_——- 


Died. The Rt. Rev. George Henry 
Somerset Walpole, Bishop of Edinburgh 
75, “kindest man in Scotland,” father of 
Novelist Hugh Walpole and _ onetime 
(1889-96) professor of dogmatic theology 
at the General Theological Seminary 
(Manhattan); in Edinburgh. 











Died. Moses Edwin Clapp (“The Black 
Eagle of Minnesota’), 77, Washington 
lawyer, longtime Republican Senator from 
Minnesota (1901-17), Progressive asso- 
ciate of the late, great Robert Marion La 
Follette; of apoplexy; at his country 
home, Union Farm (once part of George 
Washington’s estate), near Accotink, Va. 
In the 1916 Minnesota primary, Senator 
Clapp was defeated, as was the late U. S. 
Representative Charles A. Lindbergh. The 
victor was Frank Billings Kellogg. In 
1927 Mr. Clapp rescued his small grand- 
daughter from drowning in the Potomac, 
suffered a lasting shock. 

i 

Died. John Isaac Waterbury, 78, of 
Manhattan and Morristown, N. J., finan- 
cier (banks, railways, telephones), social- 
ite, patron of the liberal arts; in 
Morristown. 





Died. Rear Admiral Yates Stirling (re- 
tired), 85, of Baltimore, Civil War vet- 
eran, father of Rear Admiral Yates 
Stirling Jr., commander of the Yangtze 





patrol of the U. S. Asiatic fleet; in 
Baltimore. 
paren” 
Died. Robert Bannatyne, Viscount 


Finlay of Nairn, 86, of London, famed 
lawyer, British member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague and of 


the International Court of Justice at Gen- 
eva; in London. 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


‘ 





Author 


In North Arlington, N. J., Author 
Bryan Hamilton Connolly, aged 14, pon- 
dered. The manuscript of his unfinished 
novel, The Marble Coffin, lay before him, 
and he had just written: “Your kids are 
being held for $500,000 ransom. Begin- 
ning tomorrow we will cut an ear off each 
one every day until the money is sent to 
us. When the ears are gone we will cut 
off their toes one by one.” It was an 
effective piece of writing, but how would 
normal parents react to such a letter? 
Author Connolly, recalling the existence 
of his nine-year-old brother, had an in- 
spiration. When Author  Connolly’s 
mother returned home late one afternoon 
last week both her sons were missing, but 
a note identical with the last written lines 
of The Marble Coffin, was conspicuously 
present. Hastily summoned police dis- 
covered the author and his brother camp- 
ing in a nearby field. Censured, Author 
Connolly protested: “You don’t under- 
stand. I had to do it for the book.” 


Callers 


At Akron, Ind., Mrs. Jenny Rader last 
week sued Flyer Oscar Crabill and his 
passenger, Arthur Coblentz, for $1,000 
damages because recently, “Although the 
portals of the plaintiff's home are always 
open to friends and guests,”’ they entered 
the house by crashing through the roof. 


/» 
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Guests 


In Summerville, suburb of Rochester, 
N. Y., David G. Wilson, no dog owner, 
no dog lover, returned home late one 
night. As he entered his living room 13 
dogs including a great mastiff rose from 
his chairs and wagged their tails in greet- 
ing. His wife upstairs knew nothing of 
them. They had entered by an open cellar 
window to escape the cold. 


o 








Pets 

In Manhattan, policemen and firemen 
cornered two murderers in an animal 
store. Massacre was being done; corpses 
littered the floor; strangled parakeets lay 
limp; flapping goldfish gasped for life; 
fumbling turtles swayed _ perplexedly. 
After two hours the killers were subdued— 
a wicked little monkey and a big, black, 
bad baboon. 


Multitude 

At New York, docked the S. S. Beren- 
garia with 28,000 passengers nameless on 
the ship’s list. Fourteen anxious at- 
tendants, with due care and speed, dis- 
embarked 28,000 canaries. 


—_©>——_ 
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35$ Per Quart 
Slightly Higher in the 


far West and Canada 


Comes Authoritative Approval of HyViS 


HEN automobile manufacturers and 
dealers recommend motor oil they 
must know whereof they speak. The perform- 
ance and reputation of their cars is at stake. 
On the proving grounds and in the 
laboratories, engineers 
must test and retest, check 
and analyze, before approv- 
ing any lubricant. 

Itis significant therefore, 
that every leading motor 
car company, either by 
name or specification, ap- 
proves the use of HyViS 


y a 7 ¢ y > 





Motor Oil in the automobiles they make. 
Outstanding dealers from coast to coast 


are supplying and recommending this com- 
pletely super-refined Pure Pennsylvania 
lubricant, thereby protecting their customers 


and guarding the public 
goodwill which is so essen- 
tial to their success. Fred G. 


Clark, Inc., Established 
1882, Home Office at Cleve- 


land. Branches at Atlanta, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles, Seattle. Refineries 
at Warren, Pa. 





Lake ten minutes—now! 


Stop at the Texaco Red Star with the Green 


Your engine needs fresh, full-bodied motor 


oil. Drain out the old. Don’t drive now 


with “‘winter-worn” oil in the crankcase. 


Diluted, thinned out by 


the choke, it no longer has 


sufficient body to lubricate 


fully . . 


. to protect pistons, 


cylinder walls and bearings. 


TEXACO 


GOLDEN MOTOR ONL 


T. Ten minutes at most and you are on your 


way, crankcase drained, flushed and refilled 


with full-bodied, heat-resist- 


ing Texaco Golden Motor 


Oil . .. clean, clear, pure. 


For premium performance —no added 
price — use the new and better Texaco 
Gasoline. Sold in every State. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 








